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Why does the man who sells Living Insurance speak up? 


It’s late at the PTA meeting. Some- 
one is needed to organize next year’s 
program. 

Again and again where good 
neighbors share the load in com- 
munity projects — Red Cross, PTA, 
Community Chest and many others 
— the Man from Equitable is a will- 
ing volunteer. After work, he shows 
the same spirit of service that marks 
his business day. 

As a life underwriter, he spends 
his working hours thinking of others 


tHE EQUITABLE ttre assurance society OF THE U. S. 


Home Office: 393 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 





— their hopes, their fears, their 
dreams. The Man from Equitable 
shows them how to turn these 
dreams into happy reality — with 
Living Insurance. This is modern 
insurance that stresses benefits for 
the living. Benefits for the policy- 
holder himself while he lives. If he 
dies, benefits for the family that 
lives on after him. 

This concept of Living Insurance 
is dynamic —a real aid that sim- 
plifies the work of the Life Under- 


writer. It is a positive approach to 
selling that can lead to increasing 


“sales volume. 


And in making his daily calls the 
Man from Equitable can count on 
a return that is more than money. 
It comes from the knowledge that 
more and more families live without 
fear of the future because of the 
Living Insurance he has sold them. 

This is the big reward of service 


— a reward that makes hard work j 


worthwhile. 
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Wohe Life of Virginia’s 
| District Leaders 





3181 


For the first time in the history of The Life of Virginia, every top award winner 
for agency leadership in the Combination Division is a member of the same District —— 
4 organization. We salute these 5 members of the Wayne, Michigan District—they 

are the company’s 1955 leaders. Their outstanding sales and service records were 

achieved in competition with more than 1,800 representatives in over 100 districts. 

. And to Manager Morris Korelitz, for his demonstration of superior leadership, a 

special commendation! 
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Morris Korelitz Keith Kulling Frank Caruso 
Leading manager— Leading associate manager— 2nd leading associate manager 
volume and per man basis combined production points —combined production points 
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Raymond R. Janisse Joseph H. Lapides 
Leading agent— 2nd leading agent— 
combined production points combined production points 
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C NTURY 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


W. J. LAIDLAW SR., President 


FORT WORTH 
TEXAS 


Originators of 


The BASIC POLICY PROGRAM * 


and 
Polio Indemnity Insurance 





* A Copyrighted Sales Program 

















, | 
Climbing 7° 
NOW—WE ARE 
COMPLETELY MUTUALIZED 


Our Constant Aim: 
Greater Life Insurance Service 
To the Public 
Through a Strong and Rapidly 
Expanding Agency Operation. 
A fast growing, 
progressive company. 

A definite plan for advancement. 
A new and modern contract. 


Write: G. Frank Clement, Vice President in Charge of Agencies 


Shenandoah Life 
Snsurance Company 


Home Office + Roanoke, Virginia 






A MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OWNED BY AND OPERATED FOR ITS POLICYHOLDERS 








life sales 





In millions (000,000 omitted) 





























y 4 Change 

TOTAL INSURANCE from 
Month 1954 1955 1956 1955-1954 
eS eee $2,626 $3,104 $3,742 21% 
February ....... 2,826 3,358 3,707 10%, 
ae 3,479 3,830 4.612 20%, 
Total three months $8,931 $10,292 $12,061 17%, 
| ie eae 3,235 5,645** 
NNR 5 <5 WEG ores 3,338 3,641 
I ey cic pare hes 3,189 4,026 
NN Svinte & aukig ens 3,202 3,588 
PUNT: ois s oid 2,993 3,674 
September ..... 3,005 3,746 
2 3,124 3,710 
November ...... 10,325** 4,598 
December ...... 4,141 5,857 
ME spats asec $45,483* $48,777** 

TOTAL ORDINARY INSURANCE 
Jaguaty ....<sss $1,766 $2,214 $2,470 12% 
February ....... 1,878 2,204 2,626 19%, 
i ee 2,408 2,792 3,046 9% 
Total three months $6,052 $7,210 $8,142 13% 
EP ee 2,215 2,516 
_ | OE es 2,148 2,594 
Ns a iniava bdene 2,221 2,759 
LS Ree 2,058 2,424 
Oe 2,076 2,577 
September ..... 2,000 2,362 
2 ee 2,147 2,586 
November ...... 2,307 2,765 
December ...... 2,503 2,903 
Be ood coys Gee $25,727* $30,696 
TOTAL INDUSTRIAL SALES 

WONUBLY 6.0. cs $438 $516 $450 —13% 
February ....... 538 544 524 4%, 
PROMO 5Gavsaw. 589 590 587 —I% 
Total three months $1,565 $1,650 $1,561 —5%, 
eee 562 540 
| eae 596 607 
Ds ondsnc saan 543 570 
Sa eee 510 528 
ee 536 540 
September ..... 525 561 
ole 587 571 
November ...... 546 549 
December ...... 498 51 
ee eae $6,468 $6,627 

TOTAL GROUP SALES 
January ........ $422 $374 $822} 120% 
February ....... 410 610 557 —9Y 
March ......... 482 448 979 119%, 
Total three months $1,314 $1,432 $2,358 65% 
:. 458 2,589** 
| a eT eee 594 440 
SUAe.....6. eee 425 697 
ee 634 636 
August ......... 381 557 
September rik 480 823 
Octouer ........ 390 553 
November . 7,472** 1,284 
December ... 1,140 2,443 
Nea? $13,288**  $11,454** 


* Monthly figures add to smaller totals 


than yearly totals due to the ex- 


clusion of credit life insurance and year-end adjustments from the monthly 
figures.—Furnished by Life Insurance Agency Management Association and 


Institute of Life Insurance. 


** These monthly figures include Federal Employees Group Life amounting 
to $6,738,000,000 in November, 1954 and $1,925,000,000 (added to original 


1954 estimate) in April, 1955. 


+ Includes Massachusetts State Employees Group Life amounting to $64,- 
000,000. 
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Best’s Insurance News 


EXECUTIVE AND GENERAL OFFICES BEST BUILDING, 
Publication Office, Columbia Turapibe, Box 232, Rensselaer, N. Y. 
Entered as Second Class Matter at Post Office at Rensselaer, N. Y. Under Act o 


75 FULTON ST., 


NEW YORK 38, N. Y 


Publication Date: Ist of the Month. 
March 3, 1879. Subscription Rates: $4.00 Per Year in the United States. 
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insurance stocks 


Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation. 


Over-the-counter Market 


1956 Range April 

High Low 13, 1956 
Aetna Life Insurance Co. ....... 220 185 191 
Colonial Life Insurance Co. ...... : . 146 116 116 
Columbian National Life Ins. Co. . 107 93 93 
Connecticut General Life Ins. Co. (a) .. aetna 231'/2 249 
Continental Assurance Co. (old) ... . 190, 160 -- 
Continental Assurance Co. (new) ‘ . 148 138 139 
Franklin Life Insurance Co. ......... . BI, 78 85 

Gulf Life Insurance Co. ............. P . 3 30'/, 31/2 
Jefferson Standard Life Ins. Co. ..................... 137 114 128 
Kansas City Life Insurance Co. ............ ae 1340 1365 
Life & Casualty Insurance Co. ............. a, 35 37 
Life Insurance Co. of Virginia gs .. |41 118 125 
Lincoln National Life Ins. Co. (a) . , .. 240 200 210 
Monumental Life Insurance Co. ............ babi a, cae 84 87 
National Life & Accident Ins. Co. Gis . 101, 84 84 
Philadelphia Life Insurance Co. (b) ..... .. 160 135%, 138 
Travelers Insurance Co. ........... : .. 854% 763, 78 
ee oo ao 133 141 
West Coast Life Insurance Co. (c) ...... .. 5%, 52!/. 53 


(a) Adjusted for 100% stock dividend. 
(b) Adjusted for 20% stock dividend. 
(c) Adjusted for 33'/;% stock dividend. 


sales by states 


DELAWARE AND MISSISSIPPI WERE TIED for first place 
in percentage increase in ordinary life insurance sales 
in February, with Virginia second and Maine third, it 
is reported by the Life Insurance Agency Management 
Association, which has analyzed February sales by 
states and leading cities. Countrywide, ordinary busi- 
ness increased 18% in February, compared with Feb- 
ruary, 1955, while Delaware and Mississippi sales 
gained 38%. In Virginia, February sales were up 33% 
and in Maine they were up 32%. 

For the first two months, with national ordinary sales 
up 14% from the year before, Mississippi led with an 
increase of 36%, with Delaware in second place, up 
29% from the corresponding period of last year. 

Among the large cities, St. Louis showed the greatest 
rate of increase for February, with a gain of 47%. 
Los Angeles was next, with purchases up 33%. St. 


Louis also led for the two months, showing a gain of 
28% 


conventions ahead 


MAY 


Million Dollar Round Table, annual, Cruise to Bermuda, 
S.S. Kungsholm. 


lowa Ass'n of Life Underwriters, annual, Cedar Rapids. 


16-21 
18-19 


JUNE 
6-8 College of Life Underwriters, examinations. 
11-22. LIAMA 143rd Combination School, University of Connecti- 
cut, Storrs. 
11-15—Life Advertisers Ass'n, workshops, Belmont Plaza Hotel, New 


ork. 

18-20 American Life Convention, Medical Section, The Greenbrier, 
White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia. 

21-23 Alabama Ass'n of Life Underwriters, annual, Holiday Inn, 
Bessemer, Alabama. 

25-29—LIAMA Supervisors School, Hotel Berkely-Carteret, Asbury 
Park, New Jersey. 

30-July 7 Polish Falcons of America, annual, Statler Hotel, Buffalo. 


For May, 1956 
































Life Insurance Protection 
Exclusively for the Service Officer, 
His Wife and Children 


Insurance in force 
now exceeds 
$185,000,000 






UNITED, SERVICES ' 
fe CNM LANCE f ompuany 


1625 EYE STREET, N.W. WASHINGTON 6,D.G. 





Territory 


Ala., Ariz., Ark., Calif., Colo., Dela., D. C., Fla., Ga., 
Ill., Ind., Kans., Ky., La., Md., Miss., Mo., Neb., N. M., 
N. C., Ohio, Okla., Pa., S. C., Texas, Va., Wash., Hawaii, 
Panama Canal Zone. 























THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Progress in the Field .. . 


As the life insurance industry progresses, 
Monumental fieldmen keep abreast of the 
trend. 


Modern policies, our training classes and 
our scholarship plan for L.U.T.C. courses 
are part of a farsighted program to im- 
prove our fieldmen’s opportunities. Service 
to our policyholders and the insuring pub- 
lic is up to date with Monumental. 


MONUMENTAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Chartered 1858 


























Hotel Cleveland, sir?” 


Whether you arrive by car, 
train or plane, the friendliest 
place to stay is Hotel Cleveland, 
in the heart of the city and 
directly connected with 

Union Passenger Terminal .. . 
on Public Square, convenient 

to everywhere. 


Hit 


SONNABEND OPERATED HOTELS 
Distinguished American Landmarks 
CHICAGO: Edgewater Beach Hotel 
BOSTON: Hotel Somerset 

NEW YORK CITY: Ritz Tower Hotel 
CLEVELAND: Hotel Cleveland 










NO ROOM CHARGE 
FOR CHILDREN 
UNDER 14 WHEN 
REGISTERED WITH 
AN ADULT. 








company developments 


ALABAMA Licensed 
Reserve National Life Insurance Co. ... 
CONNECTICUT Admitted 
Stuyvesant Life Insurance Company ....... 
DELAWARE Admitted 
Central National Life Ins. Co. of Omaha .... 


Government Personnel Mutual Life Ins. Co. ... 


ILLINOIS Admitted 


Government Personnel Mutual Life Ins. Co. ... 


Mid-States Life Insurance Company 
North American Life Assurance Company 


INDIANA Licensed 


National Security Life Insurance Co. ........ 


MARYLAND Licensed 
First Federal Life Insurance Company ....... 
Admitted 


Maine Fidelity Life Insurance Company .... 
MINNESOTA Licensed 


Northland Life Insurance Company .......... 


NEVADA Admitted 


General American Life Insurance Company 


NEW JERSEY Admitted 

Lafayette Life Insurance Company ........ 

NORTH CAROLINA Admitted 

First National Life Insurance Company .. 
Examined 


American Federal Life Insurance Company . 


Central Life Insurance Company ...... 
Pyramid Life Insurance Company ........ 
OHIO Examined 
Midland Mutual Life Insurance Company . 
SOUTH CAROLINA Examined 
Calhoun Life Insurance Company .... 
TENNESSEE Licensed 
Cuna Mutual Insurance Society .... 
Fidelity Life Association ............... 
Horace Mann Life Insurance Company 
Tennessee Life Insurance Company ......... 
TEXAS License Revoked 
John L. Hammond Life Insurance Co. .. 
Reinsured 
Comet Mutual Life Insurance Company . 
Trans Western Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Western World Mutual Life Insurance Co. ... 


Placed in Receivership 

American Atlas Life Insurance Company 
American Home Mutual Life Insurance Co. . 
Home Life & Accident Company 
Merchants National Life Insurance Co. . 
UTAH Admitted 
Old Security Life Insurance Company .. 
Southwest Indemnity & Life Insurance Co. 

Merged 
Western Fidelity Life Company ........ 

Examined 
Equitable Life & Casualty Insurance Co. . 
WISCONSIN Admitted 
Inter-Ocean Insurance Company ...... 
Volunteer State Life Insurance Co. ..... 
QUEBEC Admitted 


Canadian Premier Life Insurance Co. . 


new directors | 


eee Omaha, Neb. 


...San Antonio, Texas 


..San Antonio, Texas 
Sete ee Orlando, Fla, 


....Toronto, Canada 


.... Indianapolis, Ind, 
cob Baltimore, Md 
.....Portland, Maine 
......St. Paul, Minn, 


.......9t. Louis; Me 
...New Haven, Conn. 


Security-Connecticut Life Insurance Co. ..... 
......Lafayette, Ind, 


Ree A, Phoenix, Ariz, ( 


: ..Charlotte, N.C. 


wes cee see » PURONEEE 
soon ee Springfield, Il, 
53 Sona Houston, Texas 


_. Fort Worth, 


. Salt Lake City, Utab | 
Salt Lake City, ust 


. .Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Bessemer, Ala, 


.. .Allentown, Pa. 


~~ 


..Charlotte, N. C. 


. .Charlotte, N. C, 
..Columbus, Ohio 


..Columbia, S. C. ; 


....Madison, Wise, 


..Dallas, Texas 


. . Dallas, 
Dallas, 


Texas 
Texas 
Texas 


, Texas 
, Texas 
, Texas 
, Texas 


.. Kansas City, Mo. 
Dallas, Texas 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Winnipeg, Man. 


Continental Assurance (Ill.): Joseph D. Stockton, vice: 
president-operations, Illinois Bell Telephone Company; 
Bowen Blair, partner, William Blair & Company; Robert 
D. Stuart, Jr., vice-president, The Quaker Oats Company; 
and David G. Scott, vice-president and actuary. 

Golden State Mutual (Calif.): Mrs. Helen Batiste, auditor, 
Norman B. Houston, secretary-treasurer, Charles HJ 
Matthews, Los Angeles attorney and John W. Rice, 
prominent businessman of Dallas, Texas. 

Massachusetts Mutual: Richard A. Booth, president ol 
the Springfield Institution for Savings. 

North Central (Minn.): Mansell G. Piper, executive vice: 
president. 


Best’s Life News 
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“a ACCORDING TO THE FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY of the United States, Depart- 
Texas ment of Commerce, four out of five business and industrial organizations employ between 10 and 
Tanks 25 people. These employers are your prospects for Employee Life Insurance—a tremendous market 
; which is, as yet, virtually untapped. 
exas 
Ube Don’t neglect the life insurance potential existing right in your own community. Employee 
Life Insurance has an appeal to employers and employees alike that will help you make sales. 
Texas 
Texas 
ibe —plus the fact that you open up an even greater market for the sale of additional group cover- 
x . . 
"a age when you sell Employee Life Insurance. Concerns having 10 to 24 employees are prospects not 
Bo. only for life insurance protection but for such coverages as accidental death and dismemberment, 
“a accident and sickness and hospital-surgical insurance. This coverage can be sold along with 
' P & & & 
, Utsh§ Employee Life Insurance. 
, Utah 
ol TREMENDOUS By-PRODUCTS MARKET—The agent who sells Employee Insurance 
' toll need no longer want for prospects for individual life and accident and health coverages. 
< The sale of an Employee Life case gives you a ready-made list of prospects for all forms 
a of individual insurance. Thus a tremendous “by-products” market is created for you. 
You have awaiting you the best prospects obtainable—your own policyowners. 
vice GROUP BRC er gh esa meer 7 
pany; , | WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY + EVANSTON, ILLINOIS | 
ober} 8 s DEPT 
: 4 . \] 
pany; +) te ' S wait hnpur MAW... about selling Washington ; 
™ S a ; National Employee Life Insurance and the marvelous : 
sditor, ; & ~ : opportunity it presents in increased earnings for me , 
2s H, 1 (] Send further details immediately. 2% 
Rice, | () Have your Regional Sales Office contact me at address below: ! 
et | INSURANCE COMPANY | LOCAL ADDRESS 
> vice: HOME OFFICE ' city ZONE STATE 
! 
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“EXECUTIVE”? AVAILABLE |22":: 


tizational . 
IN PEF 


Ideal solution to your clients’ business or key-man insur- | fation siap 
ance problems... the MONY “EXECUTIVE” MODIFIED |{!3,248h.# 


Sold in amounts of $10,000 or more. Provides cash COUNS 
values to meet business emergencies or build retirement fre. rifiery. 


d Sub-Standard. Can be con- | $™8,,{¢™! 


verted at stated intervals to certain endowment or COUN 
limited payment life policies by increasing premiums— _|riencea heads 


of back premiums. "Yivision: head 
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Sample gross premiums and dividend illustrations for $10,000: 





AT AGE 35 AT AGE 45 
Years There- Years There- 
- after 1-3 after 
ANNUAL PREMIUM............. $228.70 $254.10 | $326.00 $362.20 
Illustrative Total Dividends 

fon SOyeer OOOO... ... onc oe cc ce ces 1246.10 1754.40 
INustrative Annual Net Average Cost, 

20 years (if continued).............. 187.99 269.05 
Guaranteed Cash Value, 20 years...... 3680.00 4540.00 
Ilustrative Net Cost, 20 years 

(if then surrendered*)............... 50.30** 701.00 
Illustrative Net Average Annual Cost 

per $10,000 (if surrendered at end 

I ie se sive s escnarns Sinica 2:52" 35.05 


Dividends are based on the current illustrative form 





ula. They are in no sense guarantees or 


even estimates of future dividends, which must depend on the company’s future experience 
and the annual action of the company’s trustees. The policy is the entire contract. 


*includes illustrative termination dividend, based on the assumption that policy has been in 
force for 20 years and 20 full years’ premiums have been earned. 


**Return over cost. 
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THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


BROADWAY AT SSTH STREET. NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 


Life Insurance—Accident and Sickness — Hospitalization— 
Retirement Plans...FOR INDIVIDUALS AND EMPLOYEE GROUPS 


MONY offices are located throughout the United States and 


in Canada. 


MOONY TODAY MEANS MONEY TOMORROW! 
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eee The nature of our higher edu- 
cational institutions requires that 
they depend to a greater or less ex- 
tent on the generosity of their grad- 
uates. Most would prefer a large 
lump sum gift but being realistic 
they know that many givers are 
more receptive to making donations 
over a considerable period of time. 
The manner in which one university 
has svstematized Giving In Instal- 
ments is described on page 15. 


eee There is a strong temptation 


| during an election year to amend the 


} Social Security laws in such a way 
as to appeal to the voters. Certain 
amendments would be desirable and 
in the interest of the public, but 
others should only be undertaken 
alter careful study in an atmosphere 
divorced from politics. So much is 
at stake in this program that it de- 
mands the highest responsibility on 
the part of our elected representa- 
tives. Some comments on Social 
Security Revisions will be found on 


page 15. 


-_ 
a 





eee The net interest rate on the 
invested assets of life insurance com- 
panies is showing a gradual rise with 
the 1955 rate before Federal income 
taxes the highest it has been since 
1939. A tabulation of the Earning 
Rate of these investments will be 
found on page 15, 





eee The subject of variable annui- 


ties is a very big story with many 
ramifications. It is not a new con- 
cept since attempts to base the 
amount of an annuity payment on 
purchasing power were made as long 
as seven hundred years ago. In the 
present-day consideration of the idea 
balance which an_ individual 
should maintain between fixed dollar 
and variable annuities has been a 
matter of great debate. Other areas 
of argument include: the type of 
organization which should offer a 
variable annuity, whether a regular 
life insurance company, a_ special 
wholly-owned subsidiary of such a 
company or some other corporate 
entity; whether such annuities 
should be offered to individuals or 
only on a group basis; and whether 
or not in offering a variable annuity 
the life companies are conceding the 
inevitability of excessive inflation. In 
our April issue we published a paper 
on the impact of variable annuities 
on the investment markets. This 
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month, on page 20, is considered the 
relationship of Variable Annuities 
and the Underwriter. 


eee Group coverage has progressed 
in a relatively few years from an un- 
usual fringe benefit sometimes given 
in lieu of increased salary, to an ac- 
cepted part of employee relations. 
There has followed a growing de- 
mand for greater amounts of cover- 
age and for some permanency of the 
protection. This has led to a desire 
to continue some portion of the life 
coverage on employees after they 
have retired. This development, 
along with the future of weekly in- 
demnity and major medical expense 
policies is discussed in the review of 
What's New in Group Insurance on 
page 24. 


©°° Good public relations is gen- 
erally conceived as setting good 
standards of conduct, living up to 
them and letting people know about 
it. On this basis it consists of from 
90% to 95% good performance and 
only from 5% to 10% publicity. The 
standards must be set by top man- 
agement but they can only be effec- 
tive when an understanding and 
feeling for proper relations with all 
facets of the public percolate down 
to all levels of an organization. In 
spite of the life insurance industry's 
good intentions and its aroused con- 
sciousness, our author on page 29 
feels that its public relations per- 
formance is still not all it should and 
can be. In his article he makes 
what he terms some observations 


From A Goldfish Bowl. 


eee A large insurance organization 
may print more words and pictures 
on more paper than many nationally 
circulated consumer magazines. This 


fast, accurate copying 
which, in turn, demands duplicating 
equipment designed for speed and 
low unit cost. A brief account of 
how one group of companies ob- 
tained Efficiency in Copying will be 
found in the article on page 63. 


requires 


eee A life insurance manager must 
not only inspire his producers to suc- 
cessful efforts, he must also direct an 
efficient office operation. Many of 
the jobs which must be done are 
basically routine and the life insur- 
ance industry has few glamour jobs 
to which the employee may aspire. 
Superivisors of “First-Job” Teen- 
agers may sometimes feel perplexed 
by the experimental nature of the 
young people they are called upon to 
direct and may feel tempted to seek 
refuge in nostalgic thoughts of the 
“good old days” when there were 
five applicants for every job opening. 
Our author on page 80 reminds them 
of their responsibility in helping 
young people adjust to the world of 
business. 


eee Following the passage of the 
first workmen’s compensation law in 
the United States in 1911, the con- 
cept spread rapidly and now every 
state has its law. None of these 
covers all employment and no two 
provide exactly the same benefits 
although they agree in principle. 
Because of these laws the accident 
and health underwriter is faced with 
the problem of whether or not to 
include in his policy, benefits for 
illness or injury covered under the 
workmen’s compensation _ policy. 
Some of the factors he must consider 
along with the possible effects of 
such inclusion or exclusion are dealt 
with in the article, W.C. Excluded 
or Not Excluded, on page 84. 
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Primer of Accident and Health 
Insurance 
Selling Accident and Health 
Insurance 
Underwriting Accident and Health 
Insurance 


Three new handbooks on accident 
and health contracts have been pre- 
pared by the Education Committee 
of the Health and Accident Under- 
writers Conference. They constitute 
major revisions of earlier handbooks 
widely used by home offices and field 
forces in education programs. 

The “Primer of 
Health Insurance” 


Accident 
considers 


and 
uni- 





Old Republic Life Insurance 
Company provides the most 
complete specialized credit life, 
accident and sickness insurance 
market for agents serving finan- 
cial institutions engaged in di- 
versified instalment credit. Its 
representative can be of assist- 
ance to you. A phone call, wire 
or letter will bring the man from 
Old Republic to your desk with 
full details. 


Old Republic 


Life Insurance Company 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
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publications 


form and standard policy provisions 
and other features of A & H con- 
tracts. In addition it deals in 
question and answer form with 
agency laws, licenses and claims. 
The second handbook, “Selling 
Accident and Health Insurance,” 
contains material on preparation for 
selling, prospecting, approach, quali- 
fication, close, tips on meeting ob- 
jections and a brief history of the 
business. A check list of questions 
and answers is supplied. 
“Underwriting Accident and 
Health Insurance” presents such 
subjects as the application, misrepre- 
sentation, physical and moral hazard, 
overinsurance, deductibles and co- 
insurance. The viewpoint of the 
agent is given special emphasis. 
Published by the Health and Ac- 
cident Underwriters Conference, 208 
South LaSalle Street, Chicago 4, 
Illinois. Prices available on request. 


Proceedings of the 1955 Annual Con- 
ference 


The Life Office Management As- 
sociation as a fact finding organiza- 
tion, annually conducts a conference 
which is an open forum for the 
presentation of operating routines 
and practices and the exchange of 
ideas pertaining thereto. 

This is a report of the proceedings 
of the 1955 conference. It includes 
the addresses delivered at the con- 
ference, which range in subject 
matter from management philosophy 
through personnel and training to 
the application of electronic data 
processing machinery to industry. 


474 pages; Published by the Life 
Office Management Association, 110 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, 
mM. ¥: 






Tax Facts on Life Insurance, 1956 
edition. 


This text is published in two main 
parts; Part I of which is entitled 
Federal Taxes as They Relate to 
Life Insurance and Annuities, and 
Part II, Federal Taxes in General, 
Under these two topics are covered 
in detail the Federal income tax, the 
Federal estate tax and the Federal 
gift tax. 

A new index, the D.L.B. Guidex, 
has been developed for use in locat- 
ing a key idea that relates to a specific 
problem and to tell the reader just 
where to look in regard to the fed- 
eral taxes in each section. 


161 pages; Published by the Dia- 
mond Life Bulletins department of 
The National Underwriter Company 
Insurance Publishers, 420 East 


Fourth Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. | 


THE TWENTY-SECOND EDITION of its 
booklet of street and highway acci- 
dent data is now being distributed 
by the Travelers Insurance Com- 
panies. Titled “Fatal Fallacies,” 
this year’s edition, as have the pre- 
vious ones, emphasizes with grim 
humor the foolish immature lapses 
of otherwise sensible men and 
women which all too often prove to 
be fatal. Pointing up the fact that 
80% of traffic accidental deaths and 
injuries result from driver error, it 
reports that exceeding the speed 
limit was again the leading cause of 
accidents. Crossing between inter 
sections was again the leading cause 
of pedestrian deaths and injury. 
The record of drivers under 25 de- 
teriorated during the year while 
those over that age group improved 
their record substantially. Particu- 
larly alarming is the fact that acci- 
dents involving young drivers are 
much more likely to result in death 
As for the condition of the car, sta- 
tistics show that 96% of those in- 
volved in fatal accidents were ap- 
parently in good condition. Nearly 
85% of these accidents occurred on 
a clear day, 78% of them on dry 
pavement and 78% of the persons 
killed were in cars traveling in a 
straight direction. The booklet con- 
cludes that accidents do not “just 
happen” and that to believe thal 
avoidance in the past means immt 
nity in the future is the most fata 
fallacy of all. 


Best’s Life New 
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Solved by Accident insurance 


A storeowner was pruning a tree in his 
backyard. He enjoyed the afternoon outdoors 
until he lost his footing and tumbled out of 
the tree and into a birdbath below. His sudden 
bath was for the birds and his injuries kept 
him out of trees for some time. (Claim pay- 
ment—$410.60) 


There is no time when a person can be sure 
of avoiding accidents. They can happen any- 
where, anytime. 


But if your clients have Accident Insurance, 
they’ll be sure of important financial protec- 
tion, helping to pay medical expenses and 
providing weekly indemnity payments during 
disability. 


The nearest Travelers manager will be 
happy to give you full details of The Travelers 
Modern Accident contracts . . . backed up by 
a full selection of attractive, forceful sales 
promotion materials. 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford 15, Connecticut 


fe New§For May, 1956 
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Standard Policies Include 


Applicant, Effective to Age 60. 


— 
THE MANHATTAN LIFE ANNOUNCES 





Payor Provision on 
Applicant Included in 
All Family Plan Policies. 
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PLAN 


SPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR THE YOUNGER FAMILY MAN 


Before we Announced This 





we “tried it out” ona 





Waiver of Premium on 


Ask for Details. 
Ww W 
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Did they go for it? 


THEY DID... 
IN ABIG WAY! 


wy |OUW 


Highspots of the NEW MANHATTAN LIFE 


FAMILY PLAN POLICY: 


1. Applicant and his wife must be age 40 
or less. 2, Each dependent child may be of 
any age less than 20 nearest birthday. 
3. Maximum issue: One Unit, as follows: 
Father $4,000 . . . Mother $2,000 . . . Each 
dependent child: $1,000. Any number of 
children may be included in policy. If the 
father is living at end of 20-year period 
covered by the policy, the plan matures as 
an Endowment... Insurance on the mother 
payable at death prior to end of 20 years... 


Insurance on any child payable on death 
prior to age 20. 4, Lesser amounts than 
One Unit will be issued, but not less 
than one Half Unit. 5, The policy is 
participating. 


The Family Plan Policy has been approved by the follow- 
ing state insurance departments. Sub-standard issues also 
approved, except as noted. New York — Arizona — 
California — Colorado — Delaware* — Florida—Michigan* 
—Oregon—Pennsylvania as well as District of Columbia* 
and Territory of Alaska. 


*Sub-Standard issues not yet approved. 


For Descriptive Literature, Premium Rates, and Any Other Information, 


See The Man from Manhattan 


Our 2nd 


Century 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURAN 





i 


& COMPANY 


of NEw YorK, 
Home Office: 120 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 





New Manhattan Life Policy, 


Representative Number of 
Typical American Families. 
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GIVING IN INSTALMENTS 


NY INSTITUTION LIKES to receive large gifts in 

lump sums. Many, however, recognize realities and 
know that to raise funds many small givers have to 
donate over a considerable period of time. The wise 
institution tries to systematize instalment giving. Some 
of the best results have been achieved by those colleges 
and universities which have a custom of class giving 
through life insurance policies. Here is how this is 
being done in 1956 at Yale: 

The campaign was “kicked off” at a special dinner at 
which members of the senior class Gift Committee, uni- 
versity officials, and the general agent handling the in- 
surance (this year Hollis L. Woods of the Mutual Ben- 
efit in Hartford) were present. The plan is similar to 
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the one used by graduating classes every year since 
1948. 

The insurance is on an endowment plan. Premiums 
are paid directly to the company. At the end of twenty- 
five years the class gift fund receives the face value of 
the policies plus accumulated dividends. Of course the 
fund receives proceeds in the case of death in the interim, 


At the 25th reunion of the class the gift fund is pre- 
sented to the university. At that time the class decides 
by vote the specific purpose to which the gift is to be 
devoted. 

It is expected that between 84% and 90% of the 
Class of 1956 will participate in the project. The gift 
fund will reach nearly a quarter of a million dollars at 
maturity. 





SOCIAL SECURITY REVISIONS 


INCE 1956 Is AN ELECTION YEAR there will be a 
S strong temptation within both parties in Congress to 
improve Social Security in ways which the legislators 
think will be attractive to voters. Improvement, as in 
any human institution, is possible. Two apparent and 
desirable fields for action are extension of coverage to 
classes still not covered and aggressive moves to reduce 
the number of people on the public assistance rolls. 

There will, however, be inevitable temptation to at- 
tack difficult problems, such as that of disability, with 
faulty solutions. These unsolved problems call for 


earnest work aimed at their solution. Nothing will be 
gained, however, by imposing cures that are worse than 
the disease. This is a time to make haste slowly in the 
disability field. 

We hope, too, “electionitis” will not lead Congress 
to increase amount benefits at this time. All benefits 
must be paid for. And it should always be remembered 
that Social Security is intended to be a subsistence pro- 
gram, with the recipient providing independently for 
himself and his family above the Social Security level. 
The public recognizes this to be the nature of the pro- 
gram. Congressmen who act with high responsibility 
can be sure that the voters will endorse their stand. 





EARNING RATE 


RADUALLY THE NET INTEREST RATE on invested 
funds of life insurance companies in the United 
States is reaching higher levels. The rate before Fed- 
eral income taxes in 1955 was 3.51%, and the rate after 
Federal income taxes 3.20%. These figures are reported 


Net Rate of Interest Earned on Invested Funds 
U. S. Life Insurance Companies 


Year’ Rate Year Rate Year Rate Year Rate 
1915 4.77% 1922 5.12% 1929 5.05% 1936 3.71% 
1916 4.80 1923 5.18 1930 5.05 1937 3.69 
1917. 4.81 1924 5.17 1931 4.93 1938 3.59 
1918 4.72 1925 5.11 1932 4.65 1939 3.54 
1919 4.66 1926 5.09 1933 4.25 1940 3.45 
1920 4.83 1927 5.05 1934 3.92 

1921 5.02 1928 5.05 1935 3.70 
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by the Institute of Life Insurance. The before-tax rate 
was the highest since 1939. In 1955, however, the rate 
earned after Federal income tax declined slightly from 
the year before. 

It may be of interest to review the record of interest 
earned over the past several decades. The figures below 
are from the Institute’s Fact Book for 1955. 


Rate Before Rate After Rate Before Rate After 


Federal In- Federal In- Federal In- Federal In- 
Year come Taxes come Taxes Year come Taxes come Taxes 
1941 3.42% 3.42% 1948 2.96% 2.96% 
1942 3.44 3.36 1949 3.06 2.98 
1943 3.33 3.23 1950 3.13 3.00 
1944 3.23 3.14 1951 3.18 2.98 
1945 3.11 3.05 1952 3.28 3.07 
1946 2.93 2.89 1953 3.36 3.15 
1947 2.88 2.88 1954 3.46 3.24 
1955 3.51 3.20 
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JOHN B. SANDERS 


With no sales experience, 
John Sanders, a former 
pilot, earned in cash over 
$10,000 in his first year as 
a Franklinite. His progress 
since then has been 
phenomenal. He has 
qualified as a Life Member 
of the MDRT;; is a member 
of our Sixty Club and Key 
Club; is a Quality Award 
Winner. 

Here is a record of his 
cash earnings: 


1949 .... $ 10,396.50 
1300... .. W,020-99 
1951 .... 11,265.08 
Gr a 5 
1953 .... 2276181 
1954 .... 45,451.80 
1955 .... 44,661.98 


7 year total $158,402.73 


“9 will be forever 
grateful to. the 
Franklin’ 


Mr. Francis J. O’Brien, Vice President 
Franklin Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Illinois 

Dear O'B: 

Almost exactly two years ago I wrote you, “It 
wasn’t just luck and hard work; it was Franklin 
Specials. You don’t fly an airplane for seven years, 
and then suddenly make $10,000 the first year in our 
business without a little help.” 

In the years that have intervened, the story has 
grown more and more wonderful. Franklin Specials 
have continued to make each year gratifying beyond 
my wildest dreams. 

Today the tax angle is becoming increasingly im- 
portant to me—and not from the client’s standpoint 
either. I am calling in tax experts for myself. 

Honestly, I am completely happy, and without 
complaint. My ten calls a day on Franklin Specials 
easily produce my weekly quota. (I expect to con- 
tinue as a member of the Million Dollar Round 
Table.) And still, I have plenty of time for agency 
development. In fact, we are developing two agencies 
simultaneously. 

This is a wonderful business, and ours a wonderful 
company. But let there be no misunderstanding. If I 
didn’t have our Specials, I wouldn’t have anything 

. it would take all my time to writ® my own mil- 
lion—with no time left for agency development. (I 
wouldn’t have tax problems either.) 

I will be forever grateful to the Franklin for help- 
ing me to become a very well paid insurance execu- 
tive, and in a very short time. Actually, I am just 
getting started. 


Lake Charles, Louisiana 
March 26, 1956 


Yours truly, 
John B, Sanders 


An agent cannot long travel at a faster gait than the company he represents! 
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CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 


The largest legal reserve stock life insurance company in the U.S. devoted 
exclusively to the underwriting of Ordinary and Annuity plans 


Over Two Billion Dollars of Insurance in Force 


Beat’s Life News 
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SHARE PRICES OF LIFE INSURANCE STOCKs in March 
continued to reflect a mixed pattern but on the average 


the trend was upward. Our study of a selected group 


of life stocks showed a rise of 3.4% for the month to 
bring the average level of such stocks to a point slightly 
above (0.5%) the December 31, 1955 prices. 

Of the eighteen stocks studied, nine advanced and a 
like number declined during the first quarter of this vear. 


The best performance of this group was recorded by 
Jefferson Standard, up 11.7%, followed by West Coast, 
7.6% and Continental Assurance, 6.5%. On the down 
side, Kansas City was off 7.0%, while Colonial Life 
declined 6.7% and Franklin Life 5.5%. A tabulation of 
the individual price changes for the first three months of 
1956 follows : 


MARKET BID PRICES % CHANGE 

12-31 1-31 2-29 3-31 First 

1955 1956 1956 1956 Jan. Feb. Mar. Quar. 

Astestte .....<..... § 20 $ 199 $ 200 $ 209 -5.7 0.5 45 -0.9 
Colonial Life ......... 134 122 138 125 -9.0 13.1 -9.4 —6.7 
Columbian National . 97 101 101 96!/2 4.1 -- 4.5 -0.5 
Connecticut General .. 490 470 a249 259 4.1 6.0 4.0 5.7 
Continental Assurance . 170 180 171 181 5.9 -5.0 5.8 6.5 
Franklin Life ........ 96\/, 87 90!/2 91 -9.6 4.0 0.6 5.5 
Gulf Life, Florida ..... 34 30! 33', 33%, -10.3 9.8 0.7 -0.7 
Jefferson Standard . 120 115 124 134 4.2 7.8 8.1 11.7 
Kansas City Life . .. 1,505 1,420 1,375 1,400 5.6 —3.2 1.8 -7.0 
Life & Casualty, Tenn. . 37! 35), 38! 38%, -5.3 8.5 0.6 3.3 
Life of Virginia ....... 130 123 130 132 5.4 5.7 1.5 1.5 
Lincoln National ...... 450 429 a233 227 47 8.6 2.5 0.9 
Monumental Life ..... 90 89 85 88!/, = +45 4.1 1.7 
National Life & Acc. .. 97 96!/, 94 92'/2 -0.5 2.6 -1.6 4.6 
Philadelphia Life 166 169 140 142 1.8 0.6 1.4 2.7 
eee 84\/, 80 77 823%, -5.0 -3.8 7.5 -1.8 
United States Life .... 144 142 142 152 -1.4 -- 7.0 5.6 
West Coast Life ...... 70 71 76!/2 b56!/, 1.4 7.7 -1.5 7.6 
Averages ........ 4.2 1.6 3.4 0.5 


a After 100% stock dividend. b After 33'14% 


stock dividend. c After 20%, stock dividend. 
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1956 LIFE REPORTS AND NEWS—$25.00 


Boston . 








Chattanooga . Chicago ° 


Best’s Life Publications! 


1956 LIFE UNDERWRITERS GUIDE—$2.00 
Alfred M. Best Company, Inc., 75 Fulton Street, New York 38, New York 


Cincinnati ° 


1956 LIFE CHART—$2.00 
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lft Tf Were An Ageney Officer 


F I WERE AN AGENCY OFFICER, I 
tie make a microscopic analysis 
of my company’s agents’ contract 
forms, and of all material which 
might in any way relate to that con- 
tract. Though many contracts have 
been liberalized, I know there are 
irritating clauses in many which are 
still in use. I have heard the criti- 
cism repeatedly that contracts are 
too one-sided in favour of the com- 
pany. That the company affords 
itself complete legal protection, but 
denies the same right to the other 
party to the contract. This I know 
to be a fact in some instances, be- 
cause I have seen the evidence. 


Public Relations 


I believe that anything in the con- 
tract which irritates the underwriter, 
breaks down his morale. This will 
be reflected in his attitude to his 
company, and have an adverse effect 
on his production. I am convinced 
that the human relations element is 
very important. A good representa- 
tive wants to feel that he belongs to, 
and is a part of the organization, 
and not just an employee of it. 

If I were an agency officer, | 
would give serious thought to the 
public relations potential of the 
agency organization. The life in- 
surance companies spend large sums 
of money to improve public relations 
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for their respective companies, and 
for the institution of life insurance. 
I believe that the agency forces of 
the companies can do a public re- 
lations job which would far exceed 
that which could be accomplished 
by the expenditure of a staggering 
sum of money for that purpose. If 
some one hundred and fifty thousand 
representatives of life insurance 
companies on this continent are 
happy and public relations con- 
scious, their public relations poten- 


C. W. MEALING 
CLU, President, Life Underwriters 
Association of Canada 








tial is limited only by their enthu- 
siasm, and by the number of calls 
and contacts which they make, in 
the aggregate. 

If I were an agency officer, I 
would study and carefully consider 
the long-term effect of the present 
trend in the group life and group 
pension field. We, as life under- 
writers, are not opposed to group 
business as such, but we are con- 
cerned about its present trend. We 
believe that unreasonably _ large 
limits of group life insurance, piling 
group on group, and the formation 
of so-called synthetic groups for 
group insurance purposes, are not 
in the best interests of the public, the 
life insurance companies, or the 
agency forces of the companies. We, 
as life underwriters, would like to 
know that serious consideration is 
being given to this trend by company 
officials who are not thinking only 
of volume today, but are peering into 
the future in an endeavour to as- 
certain where this trend may lead us. 

In the last ten years Social Se- 
curity in the United States has been 
increased on two occasions. In Can- 
ada, Old Age pensions have been 
introduced at the present figure of 
$40 per month at age 70 without 
a means test. Welfare benefits, 
group pensions, group life and 
group health plans have shown un- 
precedented growth. Surely these 
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indicate progress, and bring peace 
of mind to millions of people in all 
walks of life. But are we sure that 
these things will supply security for 
the future? 

Let us consider the man who has 
4 substantial amount of group life 
insurance, and also participates in his 
company’s pension plan. If he buys 
personal life insurance, it will prob- 
ably be on a low premium basis, and 
low premiums mean small cash 
values, if any. This man is happy 
and quite content because he 
“knows” his family will be finan- 
cially secure if he dies prematurely, 
and he will be financially secure if 
he lives to retirement. He has noth- 
ing to worry about. And so, he 
settles down in snug complacency 
and spends his surplus income to 
provide enjoyment for himself and 
his family. 

Sut let us face the facts. Over 
the years many changes take place. 
Men quit their positions or are dis- 
charged. Mergers and changes of 
management occur. Employee bene- 
fits are discontinued, or perhaps 
drastically reduced, because of de- 
pressed business conditions. What 
about the security in which this man 
basks so blissfully? If he should be 
the victim of change, can he afford 
to convert his group insurance? Can 
he purchase retirement income to 
replace his employer’s group pen- 
sion? Has he cash reserves at his 
command for this or other emer- 
gencies ? 

The stupendous growth in the 
group pension field has been accom- 
panied by a marked decrease in the 
average premium of individual con- 
tracts, and many agents are now 
majoring in the sale of low premium 
policies. If I were an agency officer, 
I would make an exhaustive study 
of the cause and effect. I believe 
that the reason many field men are 
majoring in the low premium field 
is because of the ever present pres- 
sure for volume. Have we lost sight 
of a part of the function of a life 
insurance company because of a 
desire for an ever increasing volume 
of new business? 

Pressure for volume, if placed 
upon the agency executive, must be 
relayed to the general agent or 
branch manager. He in turn has no 
alternative and must set higher 
quotas for his men. His agency 
contests will be geared to produce 
For May, 1956 
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volume, and awards will be set on a 
volume basis. The same pressure 
which causes the agency manager to 
do these things may also influence 
the agent to quote on a volume basis 
when in the presence of his prospect. 

1 doubt if under these circum- 
stances either a branch manager or 
a life underwriter can render the 
public the best service of which he 
is capable. Those of us who were in 
the business during the depression 
years of the thirties, shall never for- 
get that life insurance saved thou- 
sands of homes and families from 
financial chaos. Family men used 
their life insurance policies to assist 
their families in times of severe strain 
and stress, and were glad they had 
these reserves to which they could 
turn. 

Are we, life underwriters and 
company officials, failing in our re- 
sponsibility to our policyholders? 
Are we contributing to a false sense 
of security? Shall we, some day, 
have to face policyholders who have 
become disillusioned ? 

The growth of investment trusts 
and other forms of thrift, indicate 
that our policyholders are concerned 
about their future security, and 
furthermore that they have surplus 
money for savings. These forms of 
investment may be siphoning off sur- 
plus dollars, which perhaps ought to 
be at least in part, directed to higher 
premiums in life insurance policies, 
thus building more substantial re- 
serves for emergencies. 

In the last decade much progress 
has been made in methods of selec- 
tion, education and training of life 
underwriters. For this we are grate- 
ful to our companies and particularly 
to our agency officers. If I were an 
agency officer, I would give more 
serious consideration to better selec- 
tion, training and financing methods 
for agency managers, as well as for 
new recruits in our business. 

In the nearly three and a half 
decades during which I have been in 
the life insurance business, many 
changes have taken place. I believe 
that these changes may be very in- 
significant when compared to those 
which will come, some of which may 
be already on the horizon. But life 
insurance must continue to be the 
great bulwark of financial security 
for the thousands of policyholders 
who have learned to trust it so 
implicitly. 


“ 

Sunt, A Aw 

with P, Matial’ 
says Virginia Howes, 
wife of John W. 
Howes (W. W. Stew- 


art Agency, Los An- 
geles) 


“As the mother of four, 
our ‘Pacific Mutual 
Agents’ Retirement and 
Insurance Plan’ unloads 
a heap of worry from my 
mind. As for John, he 


likes the incentive in the 
Plan—says there’s a real 
lift in seeing our secur- 
ity backlog grow as he 
climbs the Big Tree. And 
of course that’s OK with 
me too!” 


Virginia Howes ac- 
companied her hus- 
band to the 1955 Pa- 
cific Mutual Big Tree 
Top Star Conference 
and National Con- 
vention. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
PACIFIC MUTUAL BUILDING 
LOS ANGELES 14, CALIF. 
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HE VARIABLE ANNUITY idea is, 
aa course, not brand new. An 
early attempt at a purchasing power 
annuity of which we have a record 


dates back seven hundred years. 
Lifetime benefit arrangements based 
on other things than money were 
common in the early days in Europe. 
But let’s look at the more modern 
history of the variable annuity idea. 

In 1949, a group of Harvard fac- 
ulty members, including the eminent 
economists Sumner Slichter and 
Seymour Harris, reviewed their own 
pension plan. The Harvard faculty, 
like that of many other colleges and 
universities, was covered for retire- 
ment purposes by the Teachers In- 
surance and Annuity Association. 
While the Harvard group had no 
criticism of the TIAA operation, it 
did feel that the TIAA fixed annuity, 
which is essentially like retirement 
annuity contracts issued by commer- 
cial concerns, was not providing the 
purchasing power needed in a period 
of rising prices. Benefits to retiring 
faculty members were inadequate. 

A lengthy study of the problem by 
the TIAA followed and in 1952 a 
companion organization known as 
the College Retirement Equities 
Fund, or CREF, as it has come to 
be called, was formed. CREF per- 
mits its member educators to ear- 
mark part of annuity payments on 
their behalf, up to a maximum of 
50%, for investment in its fund of 
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Variable 


and thqure 


common stocks. Nine out of ten of 
the educators enrolled have chosen 
to invest the maximum amount al- 
lowable in the plan. 

Other variable annuity plans have 
been established on a trusteed basis 
in the last few years by a number 
of employers for their employees. 


These include the Long Island Light- 


ing Company; Chemstrand Corp., 
makers of nylon ; Kidder, Peabody & 
Co. and Smith, Barney & Co., prom- 
inent investment houses; Boeing 
Aircraft Company; Pan-American 
and Panagra Airlines, and the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington. 


A New Firm Licensed 


Last summer, life insurance his- 
tory was quietly made with the li- 
censing by the District of Columbia 
Insurance Department of a new con- 
cern, the Variable Annuity Life In- 
surance Co., the first and to date 
the only firm in the United States 
actually in the business of selling 
variable annuities to the general pub- 
lic. 

In Wisconsin a Governor’s Com- 
mission on state retirement plans is 
actively considering recommendation 
of a variable annuity plan for state 
employees. The Airline Pilots Asso- 
ciation has shown substantial interest 
in the variable annuity. Since health 
standards for pilots are extremely 
high, a pilot may retire at a some- 





what lower age than the rest of us. 
And quite a long retirement may 
result. It is the belief of the pilots 
association that a conventional re- 
tirement plan providing a fixed dol- 
lar income over a fifteen or twenty 
year period or longer could create 
serious financial problems that a 
variable annuity plan might help 
prevent. 

In our company we have received 
hundreds of inquiries concerning 
variable annuities from management, 
from professional men, from indi- 
viduals all over this country and 
Canada. Letters have come from as 
far way as Australia, Japan and 
Switzerland. People who don’t know 
we aren’t in the business yet call the 
home office on the phone to discuss 
buying a variable annuity. One bank 
president wanted six for various 
members of his family. 

Of cburse, there are those in the 
life insurance business who still op- 
pose the whole idea. They just don’t 
want to see variable annuities issued. 
Isn’t it rather curious, then, that 
they so often admit there is a wide 
public demand for variable annuities 
and that these contracts would be 
readily salable by life underwriters? 


In fact, some of the opponents of j 


the proposal actually seem to exag- 
gerate the demand. As Alice said: 
It gets curiouser and curiouser. 
Justa few weeks ago an officer 
of a company that opposes variable 
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Annuities: 


underwriter 


annuities said in a speech that vari- 
able annuities involve “dollar aver- 
aging on a gigantic scale.” If it’s 
going to be gigantic doesn’t that 
mean a lot of people want it and 
are going to buy it? 

If the demand is “gigantic” today, 
what is it likely to be in the future 
if the use of stocks in long-term 
retirement planning continues the 
present rapid growth in public ac- 
ceptance? Shouldn’t we be getting 
ready? Has anyone suggested any- 
thing better for meeting this demand 
than the variable annuity—a product 
that only life insurance companies 
are properly equipped to issue and 
that only trained life underwriters 
are adequately equipped to sell ? 

That’s one part of the “salability” 
chapter. The demand is there. But 
what about specific features of vari- 
able annuity contracts which might 
have a bearing on their sale and 
on the job of the life underwriter ? 

One of the most important of 
these possible contract provisions has 
to do with the so-called “balance” 
feature. The basic economic study 
made by TIAA in advance of the 
launching of CREF showed that on 
a historical basis retirement plans 
would have had the best chance 
of correlation with cost of living 
changes if about half of the amounts 
set aside for the retirement plan had 
been put into fixed dollar securities 
and the other half into common 
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stocks. The approach adopted by 
TIAA to take care of this balance 
aspect was to require each individual 
to put at least as much money into 
a fixed dollar annuity as into a vari- 
able annuity. 


A Rigid Balance 


There have been some who have 
said that life insurance companies, 
if they are to sell variable annuities, 
should do exactly the same thing. 
These people say there should be a 
rigid balance between fixed dollar 
and variable annuities, presumably 
by means of a combination contract 
form or by restricting the variable 
annuity contract to provide that it 
could be kept in force only if 
a counterpart fixed dollar annuity 
were being maintained. 

On the other hand, some have 
said that the whole idea of attempt- 
ing to require balance is wrong. One 
critic of the concept referred to a 
proposed balance requirement as 
“the brother’s keeper clause.” Still 
other people who oppose having any 
requirement for balance say that var- 
iable annuities are a perfectly valid 
product in and of themselves and 
that it should be left to each in- 
dividual to determine whether he 
wants any fixed dollar element to 
balance the variable retirement plan 
or how much fixed dollar element 
he wants. They say it isn’t up to 


the life insurance company to hold 
the man’s hand and try to tell him 
on a mandatory basis how he should 
plan his retirement. 

In retirement planning life insur- 
ance companies are interested in sell 
ing their traditional fixed dollar 
plans. A company like ours that is 
strong for the variable annuity idea 
nonetheless believes, and will keep 
right on believing, in the continued 
need for fixed dollar annuities and 
insurance policies and will go on 


(Continued on the next page) 
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but Young at 
Heart... 
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as tomorrow... 
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Variable Annuities—Continued 


stressing them because nothing else 
can give such solid protection against 


loss of income. 


Variable annuities will have a log- 
ical and justifiable place in a large 
number of retirement plans, individ- 
ual and group. But they are being 
suggested not to take the place of 
fixed amount plans but to supple- 
ment them. We feel that variable 
annuities should not be sold in situa- 
tions where the individual is likely 
to be solely dependent upon the 
variable benefits in his retirement 
years, This approach is justified by 
the historical aspect that the TIAA 
study emphasized—that is, that over 
the years the nearest correlation with 
cost of living changes would have 
been achieved by a retirement plan 
that was half on a fixed amount 
basis and half in equities. This ap- 
proach is also justified by the fact 
that life insurance companies are 
and will continue to be primarily 
in the fixed dollar contract business 


- and the value of fixed dollar con- 


tracts can, through the emphasis on 
balance, be vigorously defended. 

This explains one of the numerous 
reasons why we have felt from the 
beginning that since variable annui- 
ties were no doubt going to be sold 
by somebody they could best be sold 
by the trained agency forces of es- 
tablished life insurance companies. 
These underwriters are in the best 
position to sell variable annuities as 
a logical segment of their responsi- 
bility for analyzing and understand- 
ing financial requirements of Amer- 
ican families for a long-term period. 
We have felt that it was preferable 
for variable annuities to be sold by 
companies and agents that had some- 
thing else to sell, that something 
else being the traditional fixed 
amount plans. With this variety of 
plans in his kit the agent is unlikely 
to have a personal financial stake 
in slanting all sales arguments in 
favor of the variable type plan ex- 
clusively. 

The question of just how balance 
is to be achieved at the time of issue 
is a big subject in itself. Some are 
still saying that we ought to follow 
the rigid TIAA-CREF pattern of 
requiring a combination fifty-fifty 
plan. I wonder if some of these 
people have thought about what 


effect this might have in a period 
when some companies were selling 
variable plans and others weren't 
yet in the business. We have felt 
that in that situation there is no 
reason in the world why a fixed 
amount annuity or an income endow. 
ment or some other contract issued 
by another life company shouldn't 
be just as acceptable for the purpose 
of balancing a variable plan as a 
fixed amount contract we might issue 
ourselves. Any such rigid balance 
requirement might well encourage 
people to drop existing fixed dollar 
plans in order to take a combination 
fixed and variable plan from some 
other company. There is no reason 
why the fixed dollar element in a 
retirement program must necessarily 
be under a retirement annuity con- 
tract at all. The fixed dollar counter- 
part for the variable plan might just 
as well be provided through the 
cash values in a life insurance policy 
or by an income endowment policy 
or by an applicant’s participation in 
a fixed amount employer pension 
plan. When we get over into the 
possible use of such pension plans 
as a means for providing the fixed 
dollar counterpart we see very viv- 
idly the tremendous practical diffi- 
culties involved in trying to enforce 
a rigid tie-in or to police its con- 
tinuance. 


Alternate Arrangement 


In studying alternatives for ar- 
rangements whereby balance could 
be achieved at time of issue, con- 
sideration has also been given to 
endorsing the variable annuity con- 
tract to provide that a payment could 
be made under it only if there was 
a certification that payments were 
being maintained under specified 
fixed amount contracts or policies. 
To make this sort of restricting plan 
complete, it would be necessary to 
provide that the variable contract 
would be terminated upon the sur- 
render of the counterpart fixed 
amount contracts and that the vari- 
able contract would be settled at the 
time and in the same manner as the 
counterpart contracts. 

There is very little to be said in 
favor of this arrangement. Needless 
to say, it would be awkward, if not 
completely impossible, to police, 
especially if the counterpart policies 
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ROUP INSURANCE for many years 
| Bee the bone tossed to labor in 
lieu of wage increases with little or 
no thought on the part of manage- 
ment that eventually such benefits 
would grow and expand to the point 
where these coverages would become 
an item of major expense. That is 
where we find ourselves today and 
the end is still not in sight. 

What can we look for in group life 
insurance, in weekly indemnity cov- 
erages and in medical care? What 
are the trends? 


Higher Amounts 


In group life insurance there is a 
growing demand for higher amounts 
of coverage and for some permanency 
of coverage. The demand comes from 
both sides of the house—manage- 
ment and labor—and is logical, but 
we must face the fact that it’s going 
to cost money. A thousand or fifteen 
hundred dollars of group life a few 
years ago wasn’t bad, but today it 
won't take care of the very basic 
needs. 

The trend is now for minimum 
coverage equivalent to a year’s sal- 
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ary and in many instances we find 
coverages in force on top manage- 
ment personnel of $75,000, $100,000 
and even more. This probably will 
not worry anyone too much. The 
greater problem, as I see it, is that 
of continuing some portion of the 
life coverage on retired employees. 
This can be done in one of two ways: 
either a continuation of group life 
insurance after the normal retirement 
age of 65, perhaps decreasing 10% 
a year to 50% at age 70 when it will 
either cancel out or a minimum of 
$1,000 or $2,000 will be retained. If 
term life is continued, management 
must face the problem of ever in- 
creasing costs. It must realistically 
fund this additional cost over a 
period of years. I prefer to leave the 
cost of such funding to actuaries but 
I would guess that an additional 25% 
of premium accumulated over a 
period of years would be no more 
than adequate. 

The alternative is paid-up life in- 
surance which, to my mind, is the 
finest type life coverage ever offered 
by the group writing industry. With 
paid-up life insurance, the employer 
pays the cost of the term portion 
of the coverage and the employees 
contribute a specific amount monthly. 
This contribution on the part of the 
employees buys paid-up insurance at 
their attained age. This results in 


instances decreases the cost to the 
employer because each year the 
amount of term insurance he buys on 
an employee is reduced by the 
amount of paid-up purchased by the 
employee’s contribution. It is not 
difficult to sell because the employee 
on termination of employment is re- 
funded his entire contribution and, 
after a period of a few years in the 
plan, that contribution has _ been 
drawing interest. It is more or less 
like putting money in the bank. At 
retirement, the employee has a paid- 
up policy or, if he chooses, he may 
have the cash value of that policy 
which is always equal to, or in excess 
of, his contributions. I am convinced 
that within a few years there will be 
more and more requests for this kind 
of coverage and | think now is the 
time to start considering what to do 
about it. 


Weekly Indemnity 


Weekly indemnity has not been of 
great concern to the employer or the 
insurance company up to the present 
time. There is concern about com- 
pulsory state plans, and | think that 
more and more states will in the fu- 
ture enact legislations creating such 
coverage. Of the four state plans 
now in force, I think the most work- 
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able is in New York State. Let's 
hope if compulsory plans are inevi- 
table that when more are enacted 
they will be as good. 


The Big Problem 


The big problem we all face today 
is in the area of medical care and the 
ever increasing costs inherent in such 
coverages. Either the insurance in- 
dustry in cooperation with manage- 
ment, with labor and with the med- 
ical profession will solve this prob- 
lem or the United States Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare 
will. | think we can do it without 
the aid of government and it seems 
we are being given every opportunity 
to do so. 

Comprehensive major medical in- 
surance is very possibly the answer 
to this problem. For too long we 
have been attempting to take care of 
every little illness that exists—first 
dollar coverage is a luxury and I’m 
beginning to wonder if it’s insurable. 
I would hope that the next few years 
will see the elimination of hospital 
coverage as we now know it today 
and in its place a $5000 or $10,000 
comprehensive major medical pro- 
gram with 80-20% co-insurance and 
a low deductible of say $50 or a 
graded deductible tied to income. 
I’ve never heard of first dollar cov- 
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erage on automobile collision insur- 
ance—it’s too expensive. 

Perhaps in our attempt to take 
care of everything for everybody, 
we have forgotten the basic prin- 
ciples of insurance. Mr. Ray D. 
Murphy, board chairman of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
the U. S. lists these principles as 
follows: 

Principle 1 (Infrequent occurrence 
of loss) 

“The loss insured against should be 
of infrequent occurrence. There is no 
point to insuring a cost which is apt 
to fall regularly on the people who 
are to be insured because such an 
item should be allowed for in the 
budget, and the cost of insurance ad- 
ministration, if it is to be insured, is 
simply added to the inevitable basic 
cost.” 

Principle 2 (Magnitude of loss) 
“The loss insured against should be 
of financial consequence. Here again 
we must consider the administrative 
costs of insurance and under what 
circumstances it is worthwhile to pay 
such administrative costs.” 

Principle 3 (Loss beyond insured’s 
control ) 

“The loss insured against must, 
for practical purposes, be beyond the 
control of the insured. The principle, 
if violated, is one of the pitfalls of 
compulsory insurance. It is obvious 





n group insurance? 


that the cost of insurance is inde- 
terminate where losses are not sub- 
stantially involuntary.” 

Principle 4 (Definiteness of loss) 
“The loss must be of an amount 
which is definite when the contin- 
gency insured against happens. This 
is necessary for purposes of calculat- 
ing premiums and for claims admin- 
istration.” 

Those are well worth thinking 
about. If we lose sight of these basic 
principles we are in grave danger of 
being unable to control future costs 
of health insurance. So let’s for a 
moment take a closer look at com- 
prehensive major medical. 


New Plan 


There are a few employers in the 
country who have already substituted 
this plan for the traditional group 
insurance. Let’s take a look at what 
these employers have done. The 
underlying traditional coverage has 
been eliminated. The plan excludes 
the small and frequent claim, it in- 
corporates coinsurance so that the 
employee is interested in every dol- 
lar of claim; it covers all types of 
hospital, surgical, medical, nursing, 
ambulance, medicine and appliance 
charges, regardless of whether hos- 
pitalization occurs. It provides a 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Group Insurance—Continued 


maximum of $5000 or $10,000 
toward catastrophic claims, and du- 
plication is excluded. 

A typical design is as follows: 
80% of all medical care charges in 
excess of the sum of $50 and the 
“basic benefits deductible” 
illness. 

The benefits deductible” 
equals any payments made or the 
cash value of any services rendered 
under any group or group remittance 
program provided by any employer. 
Maximum payment: $5000 or $10,- 
000 for each illness or related ill- 
nesses. 

Maternity benefits: 80% of all ma- 
ternity and obstetrical charges to a 
maximum of $200 except for compli- 
cated pregnancies where the normal 
benefits apply. 

Children are covered from birth. 

The idea permits of considerable 
variation, but is equally effective 
from both funding and social stand- 
points as long as the essential char- 
acteristics are retained. One desir- 
able variation, for instance, is the 
grading of the deductible from $50 
for lower paid people to perhaps $200 
for the highest paid, since costs of 
major medical coverage increase very 
rapidly with income level. Another 
variation is to require no out-of- 
pocket deductible hospital 
charges, but this in my opinion is not 
consistent with principles already 
stated. 


for each 


“basic 


for 


Monthly Cost 


The cost of such a program de- 
pends upon the distribution of ages 
and salaries, on percentage of fe- 
males, on the particular location, and 
on other less important factors. In 
an area where semi-private hospital 
rooms average $13 and, for a large 
group where employees of all ages 
and salaries are covered, the monthly 
cost for non-occupational coverage 
on the plan described is as follows: 
(Actual rates for a particular group 
may be lower if there is a heavy con- 
centration of employees in low age 
and salary classifications ) : 

Single employees : $3.63 

-mployee with one dependent : $9.66 
I:mployee with two or more depend- 
ents: $12.36 

(Employee with dependents) : $11.- 
+2 (Composite rate) 





If the deductible on the compre- 
hensive plan is $25 instead of $50, 
the cost increases by about 40%, 
while if the deductible is $100 the 
cost decreases by about 25%. 


Relative Cost 


As a measuring rod of relative 
cost, consider a liberal traditional 
type of plan in the same area with an 
adequate premium rate as follows: 
Hospital: A maximum of $13 per 
day room and board allowance for 
seventy days with $260 for miscel- 
laneous charges. $125 maternity. 
Surgical: $300 schedule with $75 
normal obstetrical aliowance. 
Medical: Comprehensive non-dis- 
abling for first day accident and third 
day sickness. $4 for office calls and 
$6 for home and hospital calls. 
Diagnostic X-ray and Laboratory: 
$50 non-scheduled. 
Polio: $5,000 

Monthly premium: 
Single employee : $3.50 
:mplovee with one dependent : $10.- 
24 
Employee and more than one de- 
pendent : $15.21 
(Employee with dependents ) : $13.- 
45 (Composite rate ) 

It is to be observed that the cost 
is slightly lower for the comprehen- 
sive plan illustrated. To my mind, 
this represents a real bargain—a bet- 
ter plan for less money. 

The problems with the acceptance 
of this new coverage are what one 
might expect and do require en- 
lightened thinking. They are: 

(a) The employee, trained to the re- 
imbursement of small claims and 
unaware of the likelihood of medical 
catastrophe, is initially unapprecia- 
tive. 

(b) Hospital admission plans will 
not operate with their present facil- 
ity. 

(c) The medical profession must ex- 
ercise self-discipline in the face of 
large amounts of insurance money 
available. 


Demands Attention 


That, briefly, is what I would like 
to think of as the solution to a very 
real problem—a problem which is 
becoming more acute every day and 
one which demands the attention of 
each of us. 
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HE MODERN THEORY OF GOOD 
"hades relations teaches that we 
should always conduct our activities 
as though we live in a goldfish bow], 
whether people appear to be watch- 
ing or not. One of our prominent 
company executives said something 
significant about that a couple of 
years ago. He suggested that any 
decision or action that wouldn't 
stand the light of day shouldn’t be 
taken. Before 1 go any further, | 
want to point out that | will use the 
term “we” throughout this paper in 


HORACE W. BROWER 
President, Occidental Life Insurance 
Company of California 
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from a goldiish bowl 


referring to what I think are 
common problems in the industry. 

I am going to suggest that the 
practice of good public relations is 
like a fire prevention program and 
not like a fire fighting activity. The 
more fires we prevent, the fewer 
times we have to drop everything 
else to man the hose line. 

I like to think the life insurance 
business has made wonderful strides 
in its conscious understanding and 
practice of good public relations in 
the past fifteen years. The superb 
work of the Institute, which is the 
public relations arm of our busi- 
ness, has led the way. I think we'd 
be amazed if we could tabulate and 
evaluate the accumulated good from 
its efforts these past few years. | 
refer not only to its sound and effec- 
tive day-to-day operations at the in- 
stitutional level, but also to things it 
has done to stimulate better public 
relations at the individual company 
level. Good examples are the 1948 
Forum on Company Relations held 
jointly with the Life Advertisers 
Association and later regional con- 
ferences under the Institute's leader- 
ship. Only last fall the Life Ad- 
vertisers brought out a very stim- 
ulating group of public relations case 
histories. 

Individually many of our com- 
panies are setting wonderful ex- 
amples, too with P. R. programs 





that are sound, comprehensive, effec- 
tive and realistic. | assume that we 
hold these truths to be self-evident : 
1. That good public relations are 
devoutly to be cherished and that 
they usually materialize when we set 
good policies, administer them effec- 
tively and let people know what we 
are doing. 

2. That awareness and practice of 
good public relations start with top 
management where that all-impor- 
tant policy is set, but it is only 
achieved when everyone in the organ- 
ization understands and practices it. 
3. That you can’t make a good story 
out of a bad performance and there- 
fore that performance is 90 to 95% 
of the battle and telling about it only 
5 to 10%. 


Violations 


Recently Thomas D. Yutzy and 
Dr. Simon Williams had an article 
entitled “New Perspective on Public 
Relations” in the Harvard Business 
Review. In it they said: “Too often 
‘good public relations’ is supported 
as a matter of policy while manage- 
ment proceeds to violate sound public 
relations practice at every turn.” 
That may be true of other business 
lines. Messrs. Yutzy and Williams 
are professional P. R. men and 
should know. But I don’t believe it’s 
true to our business. [ think the 


(Continued on the next page) 


Goldfish Bowl—Continued 


acceptance of good P. R. principles 
and practices in our business has 
been genuine and honest and that it 
has been accompanied by the kind 
of intent expressed in the words of 
the prayer: “Lord grant that the 
words of our mouths may be grafted 
into our hearts.” 

But sometimes I get the uneasy 
feeling that the public relations per- 
formance of our business is still not 
all it should and can be—in spite of 
our good intentions and in spite of 
our aroused consciousness. Because 
this is largely an intuitive feeling, it 
is hard to state clearly but I would 
like to try. 

This uneasy feeling hits me most 

often, I think, as I review some of 
the sales methods that have been 
fairly common in the business over 
a long period of time. Largely | re- 
fer to certain habit patterns of pre- 
senting the policy sale to the in- 
dividual. And if I had to express my 
concern in a few words it would be 
like this: 
That in our selling methods we are 
spending too much time and mis- 
guided zeal trying to emphasize the 
low cost of life insurance and its 
related services, and too little time 
and ingenuity trying to sell their 
need and their value. 

In other words I get the feeling 
that we are putting the cart before 
the horse by trying to convince 
people the price is right before we 
make them want what we are sell- 
ing. This disturbs me because the 
public has a crystal-clear record of 
finding ways to produce and possess 
the things they are really hungry 
to have. They also have a record of 
complete indifference to bargains 
that don’t appeal to them. 


I am not referring to the present 
general situation where we are in 
a spiral of reducing rates and en- 
larging dividend scales which one 
of my friends calls the leap frog 
game. This fellow is a general agent 
who had engineering training and 
loves graphs. He has charted the 
rate and dividend actions of a large 
number of companies over a long 
time and you know why he calls 
it “the leap frog chart’’ when you 
see it. For the relative positions of 
the companies from square to 
square are like the relative positions 


30 


of a bunch of kids playing leap 
frog—always some one new out in 
front and always some one just com- 
ing over his back to take momentary 
first place. 

My friend who is an astute sales- 
man doesn’t use this chart to try to 
sell insurance. He knows that this 
afternoon’s handsome current cost 
illustration of one company may 
look terrible at 8 a.m. tomorrow 
when someone else’s new figures 
are out. No, he uses the chart to sell 
away from cost. His manuals and 
records go back forty years and his 
charts also show the frequent lack of 
similarity between cost projection 
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and cost history. He uses this, too, 
if need be, and then he gets back 
to selling what the insurance will do 
and what his own service as an in- 
surance man is. 

My concern is not veiled anxiety 
over what has been called ‘‘the price 
war.” I believe that the struggle to 
keep the cost of insurance low is a 
healthy one. It is a necessary in- 
gredient of competition and I believe 
in competition and my company is 
committed to the struggle to keep its 
rates competitively low. My uneasi- 
ness arises from the ways we too 
often see our cost figures presented 
to the buyer. The old twenty-year- 
so-called net cost figures—pre- 
miums paid, less dividends if partic- 
ipating, less cash value—are an ex- 


ample. We do call them net cost, 
don’t we? Another of my friends 
refers to this method of setting forth 
so-called cost figures as “killing the 
horse to find out how much it cost 
to raise him.” Not a bad analogy, 
Now I realize it will be anathema 
our calling. He told his closest chum 
to some if we raise an eyebrow at a 
practice that is so common it’s al- 
most an institution. But let’s look 
at it anyway for just a moment. 
Let’s be frank. Net surrender costs 
may represent actual net costs, but 
only under certain conditions: 
1. They represent actual net cost if 
we maintain our illustrated dividend 
scales, and 
2. If the insured doesn’t surrender 
at some date other than the arbi- 
trary date shown in the illustration, 
and 
3. If the man doesn’t die—he may, 
you know—which is why he bought 
the policy in the first place. 


Net Costs 


In short, surrender cost figures 
are true net cost only if the insured 
keeps the policy for the exact period 
shown in the illustration and then 
cashes in. But how many do sur- 
render just at the duration shown 
in the illustration, and who wants 
them to surrender anyhow? And 
what illustrated net cost figure of 
today will be best tomorrow and 
also best when history has replaced 
projection? I wonder if we're for- 
getting that we’re not just in a 
business that has more than a hun- 
dred years behind us. We're also in 
a business that looks ahead at least 
one hundred years and must be 
concerned with keeping the respect 
and trust and admiration of our 
clientele that long. In this happy 
time of new low rates I wonder if 
we're forgetting what happens when 
rates and costs go the other way 
and if we're forgetting that . they 
may do so not once but several times 
in the next one hundred years. 

What happens to a great many 
of our cost illustrations after the 
sale? They go right in the policy 
wallet or strong box along with the 
policy. And what happened. a 
quarter of a century ago when costs 
were going up—not down? Those 
illustrations were kept and referred 
to. They were often the basis of un- 
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happy comparison of facts to hopes. 5 
‘ost, } The results did not make us many 
nds {| new friends or keep our old BERKSHIRE 8 POPULAR 
orth 7 friends entirely pleased with us. 


the | Was this good public relations? Is 
cost it ever good public relations to 


ogy. throw a bomerang-shaped stick that bé 
ema may come back to clobber us? I’m 
um } going to mention the experience of 
at a another friend in our business. He 
al- | went into life insurance over twenty- 


look five years ago and he has never lost 
ent. his enthusiasm for the wonders of 


osts | of his new life insurance job—he was 

but } fired up with the business and the 
company. But his chum was some- 

st if | thing less than enthusiastic. 

lend “| hate to mention it,” he said, 


“but your company is the one that 
ider gave my dad such a rooking. Made 


rbi- a lot of promises and never kept ” 
‘ion, them.” No use to argue. No use 
to protest that his chum’s dad must 
nay, be mistaken—that life insurance 
ight companies just don’t rook people. 
My friend returned to the home 








office with fire in his eye and got out 
the dead file. This was a life policy 
that matured as an endowment by 









ures dividend accumulations. It matured 
ired faster and cheaper than any other 
riod policy his chum’s father could have 
then bought, for this company was one 
sur- of the great low-cost companies of 
own its day. The policy had served well 
ants in other respects, too. The loan 
And record showed it had been borrowed 
2 of on repeatedly to help keep a thriv- 
and ing business expanding. It was the 
aced kind of record that makes any life Always a Fast Seller 
for- insurance man proud. si 
“ a now it’s one of the 
my Signed No Applications top insurance buys 
anal ; in the industry! 
ne 3ut this wonderful record wasn't 
pect good enough in one very small de- . a annie a ti a ieee ieee 
ee: tail. It didn’t quite equal the net e ease with which a man “on his way up” can carry our “Graded Premium 


cost illustration that had been made Life” has always made it a highly popular policy. Now the new low cost makes 
ippy when the policy was sold. My it even more appealing ... more saleable .. . to the man who sees a good future 


or if rf : ahead and who wants adequate, level coverage now at a cost he can handle 
friend was never able to convince 


vhen c now! For example, at age 30, a $5,000 policy (minimum amount), costs but 
way his chum that the wonderful com- $56 99 the first year — 50% of the ultimate level 6th year premium. Premiums 
they pany he represented was really thereafter grade up in 5 equal steps! This policy has such great appeal, because 
imes trustworthy and dependable. More _ jt is a perfect solution to the specific problems of the young family head with a 
; than that, no one was ever able to future. See the Berkshire General Agent nearest you for all the interesting 
se convince this young man that life details on how you can get your share of this lucrative market. 
"ae insurance was a good buy for him 
stead and no one was ever able to sell him 
é much. oo ory et geste _ THE 
experts who received and analyzec 
ae many net cost illustrations but RKSHIEIRE 
“el signed no applications. ; LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
Was that good public relations? 
rred It was an isolated case. It happened PITTSFIELD, MASS. © A MUTUAL COMPANY e 1851 
tia on a policy that was sold about fifty 
a (Continued on page 70) Life, Annuities, Pension Plans and Accident & Sickness 
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HERE'S WHAT 
BEST’S LIFE REPORTS 


Offers You! 


For every compony reported on: 


e Best's summary opinion and recom- 
mendation—|F the company qudli- 
fies! 

¢ Complete details on financial con- 
ditions, management, and operating 
results. 

© Significant Operating Ratios for the 
past five years. 

e Classes and amounts of business in 
force, reserve basis, etc. 

¢ General plan of operation; territory; 
officers, directors, or trustees. 

e History of the company. 

¢ Growth tables. 


Also included is a complete list of all 
legal reserve companies by states, as 
well as a tabulation of the principal 
figures of all fraternals and assess- 
ments by state of origin! 
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HERE'S A SPECIAL 
REASON WHY YOU 
NEED IT IN 1956! 


"Since January 1, 1953, approximately 
four hundred and fifty new legal re- 
serve life insurance companies have 
been formed in the United States, 
about one-half being established in 
the year 1955 alone. The tremendous 
growth during this three-year period 
raised the total number of companies 
by more than 50%, from 732 on De- 
cember 31, 1952, to 1,115 on December 
31, 1955. . . . In all, thirty-six states 
and the District of Columbia partici- 
pated in the expansion trend." 


—BEST'S LIFE INSURANCE NEWS, 
March, 1956. 


This unprecedented growth, healthy 
though it undoubtedly is, brings a 
variety of new problems in its wake. 
. .. "Which are the really good com- 
panies?"' "How is my company better 
than the next man's?"' "How can | 
— this to my prospects and policy- 
olders?"' "What are other companies 
doing to meet the new competition?" 
Here's the one book that answers these 
- . « and mony, many other .. . 
questions! 
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PART A—LIFE INSURANCE FUNDAMENTALS 


QUESTION 6 


(a) The family income policy 
represents a combination of two 
basic types of life insurance con- 
tracts and two types of settlement 
options. Identify the two sets of 
combinations involved in the 
family income policy and explain 
precisely how the combinations 
operate to provide the benefits 
promised under the policy. 


(b) “A”, age 30, wants to sup- 
plement the retirement benefits 
of his company’s pension plan 
and is considering the purchase 
of either an endowment insur- 
ance policy maturing at age 65, 
or an annual premium deferred 
life annuity beginning at age 65. 


(1) Describe the nature of the 
benefits available under 
each of these contracts 
(i) should “A” die at age 
50, and (ii) upon “A’s” 
retirement at age 65. 

What privileges would 
“A” have under each of 
these contracts if he is 
forced to discontinue pre- 
mium payments at age 


50? 


(2) 


Answer to Question 6 


(a) The two basic types of life 
insurance contracts represented by 
the family income policy are de- 
creasing term insurance and perma- 
nent insurance such as ordinary life 
or limited payment life insurance. 
The settlement options represented 
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(Continued from April) 


by the family income policy are the dowment 


interest option on the permanent 
type life insurance and the instal- 
ment time option on the decreasing 
term insurance. 


The family income policy provides 
a stated monthly income beginning 
at the death of the insured and con- 
tinuing for a specified period meas- 
ured from the inception of the con- 
tract, and a lump sum payment at 
the end of this period. Under this 
conventional family income policy 
the lump sum payment is provided 
by some form of whole life insurance 
or endowment insurance. Since the 
proceeds of the permanent insurance 
are withheld until the end of the 
family income period, interest on 
such proceeds is used to provide a 
portion of the income payments dur- 
ing the remaining months of the 
family income period. The remain- 
ing portion of the monthly income 
payments is derived from the liqui- 
dation of the proceeds of the de- 
creasing term insurance. Thus, it 
may be seen that two different 
settlement options are involved in 
the payments of the benefits under 
the family income policy, interest on 
the proceeds of the undistributed 
permanent insurance and the instal- 
ment time option under which the 
proceeds of the term insurance pol- 
icy are liquidated. If death occurs 
after the termination of the income 
period the family receives only the 
proceeds from the permanent insur 
ance. 


(b) (1) (i) If “A” should die 


at age 50 the face value of the en- 


insurance policy would 
become available to his beneficiary. 
The extent of the death benefits pay 
able under the deferred annuity if 
“A” should die at age 50 would de- 
pend on whether the annuity is a 
pure or refund type of deferred an- 
nuity. If it is a pure annuity, noth- 
ing would be paid in the event of 
“A’s” death before age 65. If it is a 
refund annuity, the cash value under 
the contract, or premiums paid with 
interest would be paid to “‘A’s” es- 
tate or designated beneficiaries. 

(ii) Upon “A’s” retirement at 
age 65 the face amount of the en- 
dowment insurance policy would 
become available to “A” and he 
would have the option of taking this 
amount in cash or electing one of 
the several settlement options in- 
cluding a life income with or without 
a refund feature. 

Upon “A’s” retirement at age 65 
a life income according to the terms 
of the contract would become avail- 
able to him under the deferred an- 
nuity. “A” also has the privilege of 
electing to receive the cash value of 
the deferred annuity anytime prior 
to the commitment of the funds to 
the purchase of the annuity. Fur- 
thermore, if “A” selects a life an- 
nuity with a minimum number of 
payments guaranteed, in some com- 
panies the guaranteed portion of the 
annuity will have a cash value which 
“A” may elect to 
time. 

(2) If “A” were forced to dis 
continue premium payments at age 


50 on the endowment insurance pol- 
(Contin red on the 


receive at any 
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icy he would have three alternatives. 
First, he could take the cash value 
of the policy or use the cash value 
in accordance with the provisions of 
the available settlement options. 
Second, he could take term insur- 
ance extended to age 65, if the 
values of the policy were sufficient 
to extend the insurance to that date, 
and if more than adequate for this 
purpose, he could take term insur- 





ance to age 65 plus the excess values 
as a pure endowment for a reduced 
amount. Third, he could take a 
paid-up endowment insurance policy 
of a reduced amount. 

If “A” were forced to discontinue 
premium payments at age 50 on the 
deferred life annuity contract he 
would have the privilege of either 
taking the cash value of the policy 
or taking a paid-up deferred an- 
nuity, the annuity payments to com- 
mence at age 65. If, however, the 
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deferred annuity were a non-refund 
deferred annuity he could take a 
paid-up deferred annuity but the 
contract would not have a cash 
value. 


QUESTION 7 


A life insurance actuary re. 
cently stated that “With the 
passing years life insurance com. 
panies have become better 
equipped to provide insurance 
on substandard lives. This activity 
has proved to be of real service 
to the insuring public and, at the 
same time, of benefit to the com- 
panies providing the insurance.” 

(a) (1) Explain the benefits 
to a company of writing insur- 
ance on substandard lives. 


(2) What developments in 
recent years have made it 
possible for life insurance 
companies to become 
“better equipped to pro- 
vide insurance on_ sub- 
standard lives”? 

(b) Describe briefly the prin- 
cipal methods of insuring sub- 
standard lives and indicate the 
circumstances under which each 
might be appropriate. 

(c) Indicate with reference to 
each of the methods of insuring 
substandard lives whether the 
eash surrender value of the re- 
sulting life insurance policy is 
affected and, if so, in what 
manner. 


Answer to Question 7 


(a) (1) A life insurance com- 
pany obtains a number of advantages 
through writing insurance on sub- 
standard lives. First, it broadens the 
market in which agents of the 
company may do business. Second, 
substandard life insurance has been 
found profitable by many companies 
because of the persistency of this 
type of business and because the 
additional premium charge on such 
contracts has, in many cases, more 
than offset the increased mortality. 
Third, it reduces the expense in- 
volved in declining applications for 
insurance and in addition improves 
public relations. Fourth, the addi- 
tional volume of business written by 
companies as a result of accepting 
substandard applications provides a 
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greater volume of business over 
which to spread the company’s fixed 
costs and provides increased pre- 
mium income which may be profit- 
ably invested. Finally, the writing 
of substandard life insurance broad- 
ens the company’s spread of risks 
and stabilizes the business. 


(2) There have been a number 
of developments in recent years that 
have made it possible for life insur- 
ance companies to become better 
equipped to provide insurance on 
substandard lives. Advances in 
medical science have developed diag- 
nostic procedures and improved 
treatment of numerous medical im- 
pairments. Experience in insuring 
substandard lives has resulted in 
the accumulation of a considerable 
volume of statistics on the basis of 
which the influence of various im- 
pairments on mortality has been 
ascertained with increased precision. 
Finally, the growth of the reinsur- 
ance market for policies issued on 
substandard lives has made it pos- 
sible for companies to spread the 
risks involved in this type of business 
among other carriers and therefore 
reduce the risk for the individual 
life company that is writing sub- 
standard policies. 


(b) There are four principal 
methods of insuring substandard 
lives, a flat extra premium, rated-up 
age, extra percentage mortality 
tables and a policy lien. 


A flat extra premium is appro- 
priate for impairments that tend to 
produce an increase in hazard with 
advanced age. This is true since the 
net amount at risk decreases as the 
reserve increases and if the flat extra 
charge remains constant the extra 
premium per $1,000 in amount at 
risk increases. However, in practice 
this type of rating is usually used 
with hazards which are constant in 
nature, such as occupation or resi- 
dence or those in which the hazard 
may be decreasing, such as for a 
recent surgical operation. 


Premiums and policy provisions 
based on an age greater than that 
of the applicant, rated-up age, is an 
appropriate method of insuring lives 
that are substandard because of 
impairments that are expected to 
produce an increasing rate of extra 
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mortality. If an applicant’s age is 
rated-up five years the extra pre- 
mium produced by this technique 
will be greater as the years go by 
and will, therefore, tend to offset 
the increasing rate of extra mor- 
tality. By assuming the age to be 
greater than the actual age, the full 
face amount of the policy will 
accumulate much sooner which is 
consistent with the assumption that 


the substandard life will reach the 
limit of its mortality table earlier. 

Extra percentage mortality tables 
are similar in their effect to 
rating-up of the applicant’s age. 
Therefore, what has been said above 
concerning rating-up age is appro- 
priate to extra percentage mortality 
tables. In fact, in some cases the 
extra percentage tables are used to 
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indicate the age to which an impaired 
life should be rated-up under the 
regular rate schedule of the company. 

A lien against the policy may be 
used as an appropriate method of 
insuring those lives on which an 
impairment influences life expect- 
ancy temporarily since under this 
arrangement the lien can be reduced 
gradually over a period of time. If 
not reduced it tends to produce an 





increasing extra charge since the 
amount at risk is decreasing. 

Two other methods that are em- 
ployed for insuring substandard lives 
are special dividend classifications 
and restriction of the insurance to 
certain policy plans such as short- 
term endowment. The use of special 
dividend classifications is usually 
confined to cases where the extra 
mortality risk is small. In effect, by 
withholding dividends the company 
receives an extra premium equal to 
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the dividend which would otherwise 
be paid. The short-term endowment 
is appropriate for those instances in 
which the extra mortality is not 
expected to be felt until some years 
in the future, perhaps even after the 
endowment has matured. In any 
case, since the net amount at risk 
is rapidly reduced under a short- 
term endowment, it could be used 
where some extra mortality is ex- 
pected before the maturity of the 
contract. 


(ec) The various methods of 
insuring substandard lives affect the 
cash surrender values of the result- 
ing life insurance policies in different 
ways. Under the flat extra premium 
method the cash values are not 
affected and the extra premium is 
applied entirely to the increased 
mortality cost. Under the rated-up 
age plan cash values are increased 
since the insured has the same rights 
and privileges under the policies as 
would a person paying a larger 
premium because of advanced age. 
The same thing is true normally of 
the extra percentage table technique 
of dealing with substandard risks. 
Not only is the premium higher but 
all related values are increased. 
Under the method of insuring sub- 
standard lives that involves placing 
a lien on the policy, the cash values 
may or may not be reduced by the 
amount of the lien depending upon 
company practice, When substand- 
ard lives are insured under plans 
involving special dividend classifi- 
cations, dividends only are affected 
and cash values remain unchanged. 
When a substandard life is restricted 
to certain policy plans, the cash 
values available to standard lives 
under the plan are available to the 
substandard insured. 


QUESTION 8 


The 1954 amendments to the 
Social Security act increased the 
individual benefits payable under 
the Federal Old Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance program, in- 
cluded a so-called “drop out” 
provision, and, also, extended the 
coverage to additional millions 
of people. 

(a) Identify the principal oc- 
cupations that still remain outside 
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a. 


the coverage of Federal O.A.S.I. 

(b) Explain the nature and 
purpose of the so-called “drop 
out” provision under Federal 
0.A.S.1. 

(c) In specifying the manner 
in which O.A.S.I. benefits would 
be payable to the survivors of 
fully insured persons, the Social 
Security act adopted settlement 
arrangements long used in con- 
nection with commercial life in- 
surance. 


(1) Identify the types of life 
insurance settlement ar- 
rangements adopted for 
the payment of O.A.S.I. 
benefits to the survivors 
of a fully insured person, 


indicating the precise 
manner in which each is 
used. 


(2) Explain briefly each of 
the common types of life 
insurance settlement op- 
tions which are not avail- 
able in connection with 


O.A.S.I. benefit payments. 


Answer to Question 8 


(a) The principal occupations 
that remain outside the coverage of 
Federal O.A.S.1. at the present time 
are certain professional men and 
women such as doctors, lawyers, 
and accountants, Federal employes 
under the Civil Service Retirement 
plan, policemen and firemen under 
retirement plans, railroad workers 
under the Railroad Retirement act, 
and persons such as housewives 
whose services are principally for 


the benefit of their immediate 
families. 

(b) Under the terms of the 
drop out provision of Federal 


O.A.S.I. a worker may choose not 
to count four or five years of low 
earnings, or no earnings, in calculat- 
ing his average monthly wage. This 
results in a higher average monthly 
wage upon which benefits are based. 
The purpose of the drop out monthly 
wage provision is to prevent a 
worker and his family from being 
unduly penalized through dilution 
of his average monthly wage as a 
result of a period of unusually low 
or no earnings. 

(c) (1) Two types of life in- 
surance settlement arrangements that 
have been adopted for the payment 
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of O.A.S.I. benefits to the survivors 
of fully insured persons are the 
lump sum settlement and the life 
income. A lump sum amount that 
depends on the insured’s average 
monthly wage is payable to his 
dependents on his death to pay burial 
and last illness expenses. A life 
income starting at age sixty-five is 
payable to a widow, or widower, of 
a fully insured person if the widow, 
or widower, is not then earning 
more than $1,200 per year in an 


occupation covered by the O.A.S.I. 
The $1,200 limitation on earnings 
does not apply after age 72. 

It is sometimes assumed that 
O.A.S.I. has adopted the period 
certain option for payments to minor 
children. It is true the income pay- 
ments to the minor children of an 
insured person, and to the widow 
of the insured person during the 
minority of the children are similar 
to the temporary life annuity option. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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However, the latter is not identical 
with such options since it is termi- 
nable under certain conditions such 
as remarriage or employment in an 
occupation covered by O.A.S.1. with 
earnings in excess of $1,200 per 
year. 

(2) Common types of life insur- 
ance settlement options that are not 
available to recipients of O.A.S.I. 
benefits are the interest option, in- 
stallment amount option, installment 
time option, and variations of the 





The interest option which is avail- 
able under life insurance policies 
provides that the proceeds may be 
left on deposit with the insurance 
company, receive interest payments 
while the proceeds are on deposit, 
and may be withdrawn in accordance 
with the settlement arrangements 
provided by the policy. 

The instalment amount option 
which is available under life insur- 
ance policies provides for payment 
of the proceeds of the policy in 
periodic payments of equal amounts 
until the proceeds and interest ac- 


life income option. 
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The instalment time option which 
is available under life insurance 
policies provides for payment of the 
proceeds of the policy with interest 
accruals in periodic payments over a 
specified period of time. 

The life income option available 
under life insurance policies provides 
for payment of the proceeds of the 
policy as a life income with or 
without payments guaranteed for 
varying periods of time. The income 
payments may, of course, be con- 
tingent on the continuation of more 
than one life. 


QUESTION 9 


(a) In recent years Americans 
have become aware of the seri- 
ous financial problems resulting 
from loss of income because of 
disabling accidents or illness, 
Life insurance companies may 
offer protection against the loss 
of income arising out of total 
disability through either a dis- 
ability income rider on a life 
insurance policy or through an 
accident and sickness contract, 
or both. 

Compare the income replace- 
ment provisions of the disability 
income rider on a life insurance 
policy with those of the accident 
and sickness contract with re- 
spect to 

1 continuity of coverage 
2 amount of benefits 
3 duration of benefits. 

(b) Total disability may in- 
volve not only loss of income but 
also catastrophic medical ex- 
penses. In order to provide in- 
demnification against such losses, 
insurance companies have de- 
veloped contracts which are 
referred to as major medical or 
medical catastrophe contracts. 
Such contracts generally contain 
provisions for a deductible, coin- 
surance, and maximum indem- 
nity, all of which have the effect 
of limiting the liability of the 
company. 

In connection with these con- 
tracts, explain clearly the nature 
and purpose of 

1 the deductible 

2 the coinsurance 
provision 

3 the maximum indemnity 
limitation. 
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Answer to Question 9 


(a) (1) Coverage under the 
disability income rider on a life 
insurance policy, in general, termi- 
nates at age 55 or age 60. Coverage 
under a noncancelable accident and 
sickness contract generally termi- 
nates at age 70 to age 80 with 
respect to indemnity for loss of 
income resulting from accident, and 
terminates at lower ages with respect 
to indemnity for loss of income 
resulting from sickness of the in- 
sured. Coverage under commercial 
cancelable accident and_ sickness 
contracts terminates at any anni- 
versary date of the policy on which 
the insurer declines to renew cover- 
age. Some commercial accident and 
sickness policies provide that the 
insurer may cancel the coverage at 
any time. 

(2) The disability income rider 
on life insurance policies usually 
provides benefits of either $5 or $10 
per month per $1,000 of life insur- 
ance coverage. Accident and sick- 
ness insurance contracts that provide 
income in the event of disability 
specify the amount of coverage, 
usually in multiples of $5 per week. 
For both types of policies the 
company may limit the weekly in- 
come to a maximum percentage of 
the normal earned income of the 
insured. 

(3) The disability income rider 
on the life insurance policy generallv 
specifies that income to the insured 
will be provided during a period of 
disability for the life of the insured 
or to an age specified in the contract 
at which time the policy matures as 
an endowment. Under accident and 
sickness insurance contracts benefits 
to the insured for injury due to 
accident may be continued for a 
specified period or for the life of 
the insured. In general, benefits are 
payable for a shorter period if dis- 
ability arises from sickness. 

(b) (1) The deductible pro- 
vision in major medical or medical 
catastrophe contracts provides that 
the first portion, e.g. $500, of medical 
expenses must be borne by the 
insured and will not be paid by the 
insurer. The purpose of the de- 
ductible provision is to eliminate the 
high frequency smaller type of claim 
and thereby keep the cost of cover- 
age within practical limits. 
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It doesn’t take brains to crack a black snake whip over 
the heads of a sales force: no brains, just brawn. 


American United Life’s sales plans are built on a 
partnership philosophy—on the cooperative idea that 
good men will sell a good volume of good business if 
they are backed up by good merchandise, good tools 
and good Home Office assistance. 


This sort of sales management has no use for a black 
snake whip. The pressure here at American United Life 
is only a pressure of ideas! This accounts for the tingle 
of excitement and feeling of success that runs through 
the entire organization. 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE 
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ALL ORDINARY LIFE FORMS * FLEXIBLE OPTIONS * LIFE INCOME * LOW NET 
COST SPECIAL * UNIQUE JUVENILE * GROUP INSURANCE * GROUP RETIREMENT 
* PENSION TRUSTS * MAJOR MEDICAL * NON-CAN DISABILITY * SPECIAL- 
ISTS IN THE FIELDS OF SUBSTANDARD UNDERWRITING AND REINSURANCE. 


(2) The coinsurance provision in 
major medical or medical catastrophe 
contracts provides that the insured 
will bear a certain percentage, e.g. 
25%, of all medical costs above 
the deductible. The purpose of the 
coinsurance provision is to reduce 
the moral hazard by discouraging 
the insured from incurring unneces- 
sary medical expenses by requiring 
him to pay a part of all medical costs 
above the deductible. 


(3) The maximum indemnity 
limitation provision in major medical 
or medical catastrophe contracts 
specifies a maximum amount that 
the insurance company will pay 
under the terms of the contract. The 
purpose of the maximum indemnity 
limitation is to establish an upper 
limit to the insurance company’s 
liability under a particular contract. 


(Continued on the next page) 














C.L.U. Questions—Continued 
QUESTION 10 


(a) Indicate with reasons how 
the reserves on the following 
$1,000 contracts issued at age 
30 will compare in size at the 
end of 20 years: 

(1) A 20-payment life insur- 

ance policy issued on a 
214% interest basis, and 
a 20-payment life insur- 
ance policy issued on a 
234 % interest basis, both 
policies written on the 


(2) 


(3) 


C.S.O. mortality table. 
A single premium whole 
life insurance policy, and 
a 20-payment life insur- 
ance policy, both policies 
written with identical in- 
terest and mortality as- 
sumptions. 

A 20-payment life insur- 
ance policy based on the 
A.E. table of mortality, 
and a 20-payment life 
insurance policy based on 
the C.S.O. mortality table, 
both policies issued on a 
216% interest basis. 
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(4) A level premium term 
policy to age 65, and a 
level premium term pol- 
icy to age 50, both pol- 
icies written with iden- 
tical interest and mortal- 
ity assumptions. 

(5) A 20-payment participat- 
ing life insurance policy, 
and a 20-payment non- 
participating life insur. 
ance policy, both issued 
by a stock life insurance 
company and with iden- 
tical interest and mortal- 
ity assumptions. 

(b) Using the information 
given below, show how you 
would calculate the net annual 
level premium for a $1,000 
whole life insurance policy paid- 
up at age 65, issued at age 31, 
using the C.S.O. mortality table 
with a 214% interest assump- 
tion. 


(Note: Do not make multiplications, 
divisions or additions. Merely indi- 
cate the results by letters “A”, “B”, 
“C”, etc. Show the method of com- 
putation for only the first three and 
the last three years in any series.) 


Answer to Question 10 


(a) (1) A $1,000 20-payment 
life insurance policy issued to a 
person age 30, on a 214% interest 
basis and based on the C.S.O. 
mortality table would require a 
larger reserve at the end of 20 years 
than a similar policy issued on a 
234% interest basis. The reserve is 
equal to the present value of future 
policy benefits minus the present 
value of future premiums. Since 
neither policy will pay any more 
premiums, the policy reserve on the 
2'4% interest basis must be larger 
at age 50 if it is to pay the same 
future benefits as the policy whose 
reserve will increase at a rate of 
interest which is 12% greater. In 
other words, the present value of 
future benefits of the policy with the 
lower interest rate must be greater 
at age 50, and since there are no 
more future premiums the reserve 
must also be larger. 

(2) At the end of 20 years the 
reserve under a $1,000 single pre- 
mium whole life insurance policy 
issued at age 30, would be exactly 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


under the policy, divided by the 
number of persons living at the 
beginning of the first policy vear as 
indicated in the mortality table. The 
method for determining the net 
single premium would be as follows: 


3,437 
X $1,000 X .97560 = A 








921,317 
3,598 

— XX 1,000 X 95181 =B 
921,317 
3,767 

—X 1,000 X 92859 =C 
921,317 
551 

—_—__—- X 1,000 X .19120=D 
921,317 
329 

— X 1,000 X .18654 = E 
921,317 
125 

- -X 1,000 X .18199 = F 
921,317 


Net Single Premiums = G 


The present value of an annuity 
due of $1 for the premium-paying 
period is equal to the present value 
of a series of payments of $1 each by 
all of the persons living at the begin- 
ning of each policy year, divided by 
the number of persons living at the 
beginning of the first policy year, as 
indicated by the mortality table. 


921,317 


X $1 X 1.000 =H 
921,317 
917,880 
—§—X 1X _ .97560=] 
921,317 














914,282 

= xX 1X S3i=— j 

921,317 

640,761 

é X 1X 46511 —K 
921,317 

620,782 

eS X 1X .45377 = L 
921,317 

599,824 

: X tX 44270=M 
921,317 


Present values of an an- 
nuity due of $1 for the 
premium-paying period = N 


Therefore, the net annual level 
premium for a $1,000 whole life 
insurance policy paid-up at age 65, 
issued at age 31, and based on the 
C.S.O. mortality table with a 2%4% 
interest assumption would be 


G 
G + Nor— 
N 


Additional copies of Composite 
Answers to the 1955 C.L.U. Ex- 
aminations may be secured at a 
charge of $1.00 per set (Parts 
A-E inclusive) from: 


Educational Publications 
Department 


American College of Life 
Underwriters 


3924 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania 





C.L.U. ENROLLMENTS 


A NEW HIGH FIGURE in enrollments 
and in number of study groups for 
the current school year is reported 
by the American College of Life 
Underwriters. Final figures show 
that 5,670 candidates for the C.L.U. 
designation are enrolled in this year’s 
organized study courses. This com- 
pares with 5,050 last year which was 
the highest enrollment of C.L.U. 
history. Enrollment figures do not 
include candidates who are prepar- 
ing for C.L.U. examinations indi- 
vidually without entering classes. 
Total number of study groups re- 
ported for the current year is 291 
in 168 cities, as compared with 259 
study groups in 148 cities last year. 

The 1956 examinations will be 
June 6, 7, and 8 at 150 or more exam 
centers to be selected later on the 
basis of maximum convenience to 
candidates. 


HIGHER POLICY DIVIDENDS 


PREMIUM REFUNDS PAID as policy 
dividends to owners of participating 
life insurance in this country by their 
life insurance companies will prob- 
ably exceed $1,200,000,000 this year, 
the Institute of Life Insurance says. 
This will represent a rise of more 
than $100,000,000 over the 1955 
refunds and will be almost twice the 
total of policy dividends in 1950. 

The increase will reflect the 
normal annual rise due to increased 
amount of insurance in force and 
the increasing age of the policies in 
force, but it will also come in part 
from increases in schedules of divi- 
dend payments. 








TIRED OF THE BACK SEAT 


If you are fed up with just “riding along” why 
not get behind the wheel of your own agency? 
Many a man in our organization is finding it easy 
to operate an independent agency in his home- 
town. With your own agency you'll call the turns 
—and increase your earnings. Write me for in- 
structions on how to get on the Road to Success. 


Wary w. Wade, President 
STANDARD LIFE INSURANCE CO. of IND. ficise + Georsic « itiincis + Indione » 


Michigan + 








...WANT To DRIVE ? 


Delaware 
Maryland 


Tennessee 
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Pennsylvania + 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Virginia + West Virginia 
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Los Angeles Agency 


| \ wins President’s Trophy 








Our Los Angeles Agency, John W. Yates and 
Robert L. Woods, C.L.U., General Agents, has 
received the President’s Trophy awarded for 
the most outstanding performance by any of 
the Company’s ninety-three agencies in 1955. 

With only a small difference in the number 
of scoring points earned by the five leading 
agencies in the comprehensive and penetrating 
analysis, Honorable Mention has been received 





DESMOND J. LIZOTTE 
Newark 


CLARENCE A. GRIMMETT, JR. 
Rochester 


* &£& *&® «& *® & & 2 2 Ff 


for Outstanding 


Performance 


in1955 


CORYDON K. LITCHARD, C.L.U. LOVELL H. COOK, C.L.U.. 





“=k 2 © 4 JOHN W. YATES 





ROBERT L. WOODS, C.L.U. 


by the NEWARK AGENCY 
ROCHESTER AGENCY 
SPRINGFIELD AGENCY 
ATLANTA AGENCY 

Scoring points are earned by outstanding 
performance in five major areas and twenty- 
seven contributing areas of successful agency 
operation. 

Our hearty congratulations to our General 
Agents and their associates in the five agencies 
whose excellent performance marked them for 
distinction. 
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Variable Annuities—from page 23 


the TIAA-CREF emphasis on ob- 
taining diversification over time in 
the liquidation of any long-term re- 
tirement plan on a variable basis. 
However, it is doubtful if it is prac- 
ticable in a commercial operation to 
lock in the participant completely 
with no method for pay-out excent 
settlement in the form of an annuity 
for life. 

Therefore, we have proposed that 
individual variable annuities should 
not provide for lump sum surrender 
but that the fastest permissible pay- 
out should be in the form of variable 
payments over a period of thirty-six 
months. There would be exceptions 
for small amounts cases in order to 
avoid expensive paper work han- 
dling payments of only a few dollars 
each. In addition, lump sum settle- 
ment might well be permitted in the 
event of death in order to avoid re- 
quiring the estate of the annuitant 
to be held open over a period of 
years. 

This mandatory three vear spread 
on surrenders should effectively de- 
ter any effort to speculate with a 





variable annuity contract and pro- 
vides just one more convincing dis- 
tinction between a variable annuity 
plan and entirely different types of 
plans which make it possible to get 
in and out of stock investments at 
will. 


Settlement Options 


Another contract feature of in- 
terest has to do with the options 
available in a variable annuity con- 
tract. Presumably they would include 
the usual ones of joint and survivor 
plans, life annuities with various 
guaranteed periods, and straight life 
annuities. There has been discussion 
from time to time about giving an 
individual variable annuity contract 
holder an option to shift to a fixed 
amount plan. This is permitted in 
the TIAA-CREF system. We feel 
in our company that the handling 
of the fixed amount option is tied in 
with the policy to be followed on 
surrenders. 

It is our intention that in the 
operation of an option to shift from 
a variable benefit plan to a fixed 
amount plan the transfer involved 
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(like that of all insurance companies) 
Because we feel our agents should 
through personal experience, we have taken the following steps to make 


(a) Retirement Income Pension Plan for WNL agents. 

(b) Group Life Insurance for WNL agents. 

(c) Major medical disability plan for WNL agents. 
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would have to be spread over a 
period of at least thirty-six months, 
Arrangements will in all probability 
be made whereby during the period 
that the three year transfer is taking 
place the annuitant will be able to 
receive monthly benefit payments in 
cash on a variable basis. He wouldn't 
be fully on the fixed amount plan 
until at least three years after his 
exercise of the fixed amount option. 

Another important contract fea- 
ture has to do with guarantee by the 
insurance company of the mortality 
assumptions involved in variable an- 
nuity contract. While this is not done 
in the CREF plan, it would seem 
to be something that should be re- 
quired in all cases of commercial 
variable annuity operations. The 
issuing company should also be re- 
quired to guarantee the insurance 
expense assumptions. A company 
might or might not decide to include 
in the assumptions which it guaran- 
teed the amount of the impact of 
taxes. It would seem entirely suitable 
for the issuing company to exclude 
this tax impact from the advance 
assumptions that are guaranteed. 

Another feature of the variable 
annuity contract which might be 
handled in different wavs by differ- 
ent companies is the death benefit 
in the event of a death before retire- 
ment begins. Payments in the event 
of such a death might well be worked 
out so as not to be less than the 
considerations paid in, and of course 
more than such considerations if the 
unit values justified. 

There is also the possibility of 
using a disability premium waiver. 
This feature is offered by the Varia- 
ble Annuity Life Insurance Company 
Incorporated in Washington, D.C. 
The rather logical possibilities for 
use of such features as these is just 
one more illustration of why variable 
annuities should be issued by life 
insurance companies, for of course 
a disability premium benefit is defi- 
nitely a life insurance benefit. 


We should bear in mind that if, 


other types of companies which were 
not life insurance companies should 
be given authority to write variable 
annuities, it would undoubtedly be 
only a short time before they would 
be seeking to use other life insurance 
techniques in connection with their 
variable annuity plans and _ before 
long they would be in the life insur- 
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ance business by the back door. Since 
the use of annuity principles based 
on life contingencies is traditionally 
a life insurance company function, 
it should seem clear that variable an- 
nuities should be issued by life in- 
surance companies and that anyone 
wishing to write them should do so 
through a life insurance company. 

During the past year the discus- 
sion of variable annuities has shifted 
more and more away from argu- 
ments about whether they should be 
written to consideration of how they 
are to be written, Practically nobody 
wants to be labeled as being against 
progress. So we now hear increas- 
ingly frequent statements that vari- 
able annuities are bound to come, 
and that there should be no objection 
to them if only this method or that 
of writing them is used. 

lor example, some say they should 
be issued on a group basis only and 
others say they should not be issued 
by existing life insurance companies 
but by some new type of insurance 
company which could be a wholly 
owned, wholly controlled subsidiary 
of a life company. 


Here are two questions to consider 
in connection with these so-called 
middle ground proposals on variable 
annuities. First, if these contracts 
are a good thing for sale by a limited 
proportion of life underwriters to 
group prospects, why try to block 
making them available for wider sale 
to professional people and the self- 
employed and the countless others 
who are not in an employee group? 
And second, if they are admitted to 
be a forthright product suitable for 
issue indirectly by life companies 
through subsidiaries, why then be 
indirect when the direct route prom- 
ises to be so much more simple and 
efficient ? : 

Even under the subsidiary ap- 
proach the contracts would almost 
certainly be sold by agents of the 
parent company. So from the stand- 
point of the public, which isn’t much 
interested in legal formality, isn’t the 
parent life insurance company going 
to be thought of as being in the vari- 
able annuity business anyway ? 

We feel very strongly that variable 
annuities should be issued by life in- 
surance companies—as just another 
product. We plan to segregate the 
variable annuity assets, purely and 

(Continued on the next page) 
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simply for the purpose of identifying 
them for use as a yardstick for set- 
ting unit values. But otherwise this 
would be just another part of our 
multiple line business, like group, 
ordinary, weekly premium, fixed 
amount annuities and sickness and 
accident. 

It is hard to expect an issuing 
company to require balance with 
fixed dollar plans if it has no such 
plans to sell. Variable annuities 
should be sold by life underwriters 
as part of a variety of personal 
security plans. 

It is probable that one use of vari- 
able annuities will be to provide an 
additional optional mode of settle- 
ment for life insurance death pro- 
ceeds. It is natural and logical that 
such an option should be offered by 
and within a life insurance company. 
In addition, as | have emphasized, 
such life insurance features as a 
disability premium waiver, or a term 
insurance element in a death benefit 
—which might well be appropriate 
in a variable annuity contract—can 
only be offered by a company author- 
ized to write life insurance. 

As another big reason why the 
wholly owned subsidiary approach 
is not suitable bear in mind that a 
major use of variable annuities on 
a group basis will involve deposit 
administration type plans where the 
policyholder may wish to use the 
variable basis only during the accu- 


mulation period with a shift to fixed 
dollar benefits at time of retirement. 
This arrangement would be greatly 
facilitated if both variable and fixed 
amount plans were available from a 
single source, without requiring 
transfers of tunds back and forth 
between companies. 


Special Purpose Company 


Some have suggested that the 
wholly owned subsidiary should not 
be a life insurance company at all 
but a new type of special purpose 
insurance company. This would 
mean that for a national operation 
it would be necessary to obtain new 
enabling legislation in each of the 
forty-eight states, to then obtain 
licenses to do business for the new 
corporation in each of the forty-eight 
states, and to obtain new and addi- 
tional agents’ licenses for thousands 
of life underwriters to represent the 
subsidiary company in addition to 
the parent life insurance company. 
If a subsidiary were used it would 
be quite logical to give it a name 
closely similar to that of the parent 
life insurance company, but under 
state laws this might often be difficult 
or impossible. 

The frequent almost casual sug- 
gestion that life insurance companies, 
particularly mutual life insurance 
companies, should own subsidiaries, 
raises many basic problems entirely 
outside of the variable annuity field, 
Just within the past few weeks the 





Attorney General of New York has 
issued a far-reaching opinion which 
would ban a life insurance company 
licensed to do business in New York 

including an out of state company 
—irom owning most of the stock 
of another company even though that 
other company be an insurance com- 
pany. This opinion even raises ques- 
tions as to the right to own a bare 
controlling interest in the stock of 
another insurance company. Natu- 
rally in mentioning this opinion there 
is no intention to take sides in the 
important controversy that is there 
involved relating to proposed owner- 
ship of a fire insurance company by 
a life insurance company. But to 
anyone who has followed the discus- 
sions as to method in this variable 
annuity problem the New York At- 
torney General's opinion, so long as 
it stands, would seem to definitely 
foreclose the subsidiary approach— 
over and above all the other draw- 
backs of that approach. 

| have mentioned the other sug- 
gestion that is sometimes made that 
the writing of variable annuities 
should be confined to the group basis. 
This suggestion seems to provide its 
own answer, because if variable an- 
nuities are a valid proposal for sale 
on a group basis then they should 
be made generally available for those 
who have no way to become part of 
a genuine employee group. A num- 
ber of the so-called arguments 
against writing of variable annuities 
are just as applicable to a group 
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operation as they are to an individual 
operation. There is the argument, 
for example, that life insurance com- 
panies have traditionally offered only 
fixed amount benefits. There is the 
rather incomprehensible argument 
sometimes made that if life insurance 
companies offer variable annuities 
they will be “embracing inflation.” 
There are arguments that life insur- 
ance companies shouldn’t get in- 
volved in ownership on a substantial 
scale of common stocks, or argu- 
ments that purchases of such stocks 
by life insurance companies may 
have some important effect on the 
securities market. Some of these 
arguments have, on occasion, been 
mentioned in one part of a speech 
opposing variable annuities and then 
the very same speech ends up saying 
variable annuities would be all right 
on a group basis. 

A program confined to group 
would be of little value to many of 
the rank and file of life underwriters. 
There are many of them who seldom 
if ever get a look in on a genuine 
group annuity case. On the other 
hand, if there were to be an attempt 
to confine the program to group and 
not make it available to individuals 
as such, it would only increase the 
pressure to form various loose asso- 
ciation groups in an effort to ap- 
proximate individual issue. 

In addition, attempted restriction 
of the program to group might block 
logical extensions of the principle to 
other normal uses such as for settle- 
ment options. Furthermore, in the 
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group field employers will often be 
able to protect employees against 
too severe an inflationary impact on 
their retirement programs, but in- 
dividuals providing their own retire- 
ment programs would not have this 
kind of assistance available. Indi- 
viduals who can’t get under employer 
plans are really in greater need of 
the protection which may be offered 
by the variable annuity than are par- 
ticipants in a group program. 

It has sometimes been argued that 
if variable annuities are made avail- 
able on a general scale the public 
would lose faith in the industry, 
since its growth has been based on 
the fixed dollar principle. Let’s ex- 
amine that. What we are proposing 
to do is to add a useful and socially 
desirable product to our wares. Why 
should that bring down around our 
ears the walls we have been so long 
in erecting? On the contrary, since 
we are meeting a social need the 
prestige of the insurance industry, 
if anything, should be enhanced by 
this product. Its advocacy demon- 
strates that the insurance industry is 
a progressive, imaginative force for 
the economic good. 

It is also said that the variable 
annuity idea “embraces inflation.” 
We don't believe that the sale of 
variable annuity contracts is an in- 
dication that we would just as soon 
see more inflation, any more than the 
sale of fire insurance indicates that 
fire insurance companies would just 
as soon see more fires. We will con- 
tinue—variable annuities or no vari- 


able annuities—unceasingly to battle 
against further reduction in the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar. 

There is no use ignoring the 
fact, however, that some outstanding 
economists say that a long-run in- 
flationary trend appears likely. Pro- 
fessor Sumner Slichter of Harvard 
is one of these. He said recently he 
“is forced to the conclusion that there 
is at least a strong probability that 
the long-run movement of the price 
level will be upward.” This is “much 
more probable,” he said, “than either 
a long-run decline in prices or long- 
run stability. . 

This noted economist believes this 
might be the case whether or not an 
all-out war develops. He cites three 
reasons for this belief. First, there 
is the existence of a large and grow- 
ing government apparatus to fight 
depressions. Then, there is the fact 
that the fiscal policies of the govern- 
ment are likely to be slightly infla- 
tionary. Finally, there is Slichter’s 
belief that the activities of the labor 
unions may contribute to raising the 
price level further. Labor unions are 
so powerful, he contends, that they 
are likely to raise the price of labor 
at a more rapid rate than produc- 
tivity is increased. Thus, the costs 
of production will be increased and 
if they are increased, prices also 
will go up. 

Now this may be so. And again, 
it may not. Some people have other 
views about the future of the econ- 
omy. We are frank to say we don't 

(Continued on the next page) 
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know what the long-term future 
holds. We can say there is the possi- 
bility of inflation and there is the 
possibility of deflation or depression. 
Purchasing power may drop further 
or it may rise. Our position is simply 
that we cannot close our eyes to the 
lessons of history. History has shown 
that one justifiable approach for the 
annuitant is to hedge against both 
inflation and deflation in an effort 
to keep his purchasing power some- 
what constant. 

And the best way to do this is 
with a combination of fixed dollar 
and variable benefits. We don’t say 
this is the complete answer to fluc- 
tuations in purchasing power. It 
isn't. But it is the best anyone has 
developed at the moment. 


Stock Market Collapse 


Another argument on this subject 
is based on concern that the stock 
market conceivably might lose much 
of its potency, that it might col- 





lapse, “go to zero,” and drag down 
with it the hopes of those who pur- 
chased variable annunities, among 
others. Major institutional investors 
such as colleges and _ universities, 
which can be expected to be conserv- 
ative about their investments, don’t 
appear to share this fear. They make 
considerable use of the stock market. 
The leading colleges and universities 
have 55% of their endowment funds 
in common stocks. 


Highly Unlikely 


In connection with this, it has been 
said that the supply of common 
stocks may not be great enough to 
provide investments for variable an- 
nuity funds. Happily there are many 
experts who have indicated that find- 
ing the common stock cupboard bare 
in the foreseeable future is highly un- 
likely. 

Not too many months ago, in a 
speech in Chicago, Mr. Keith Fun- 
ston, president of the New York 
Stock Exchange, estimated that the 
country’s need for new equity money 





in the next ten years would be $8 
billion. He also estimated that, even 
with the probable increase in insitu- 
tional investment, institutions would 
be able to supply only about 38% of 
this $80 billion. 

Prospective purchasers will be 
able to see what variable annuities 
are about. We don’t accept the view 
that the general public and the aver- 
age life underwriter won't be able to 
understand the variable annuity. It 
doesn’t take an Einstein to grasp the 
idea that under such a contract bene- 
fits may go down as well as up. We 
can’t limit our dynamic future by 
thinking solely of some careless indi- 
viduals who might write in letters of 
complaint in a future year. Com- 
panies have faced up to that problem 
before such as when many of them 
decided to go into the sickness and 
accident business in a big way. Al- 
ready the life companies are issuing 
contracts which might well be the 
source of superficial confusion, such 
as twenty payment life policies and 
twenty year endowment policies, or 
family income riders. The reputa- 
tion of the industry hasn’t been hurt. 
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VARIABLE ANNUITY 
CONTROLS 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Under- 
writers has recommended _ that 
legislative safeguards and adminis- 
trative controls be set up immedi- 
ately by each state, to be invoked 
in the event variable annuity con- 
tracts are legalized. 

The recommendation said in part: 
We, as life underwriters, because of 
our close association with the ulti- 
mate beneficiaries of any plan to be 
substituted for guaranteed annuities, 
have a stake in the method used 
whether it be by a life insurance 
company or any other company. 
We, therefore, desire to strongly 
urge that the following safeguards 
be incorporated in any proposed 
legislation to permit the writing of 
variable annuities : 

(a) Particular care should be re- 
quired in the wording of any such 
contract to avoid any misunder- 
standing whatsoever of its contents. 
(b) A balance should be required 
between the variable contracts pro- 
posed and the solutions now offered 
through guaranteed plans, in order 
to give adequate opportunity for 
actuarial principles to function. 
(c) Control should be exercised by 
the same state departments that have 
traditionally regulated contracts in- 
volving life contingencies. 

(d) Minimum requirements should 
be established for the essential ele- 
ments of valuation, mortality, ex- 
penses and like controls. 

(e) Provisions to prohibit any il- 
lustration or projection of future 
results even if they are based on 
present experience. Illustrations 
should be limited to the annual 
evaluations of the past only. 

Finally, it is the hope of this 
committee that a degree of uni- 
formity in the insurance laws may 
be obtained among the states, if a 
plan for the issuance of variable 
annuities is adopted. 


EDITOR APPOINTED 


THE APPOINTMENT OF James M. 
Partridge as associate editor in 
charge of the life insurance news 
department of The Weekly Under- 
writer has been announced by Donald 
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E. Wolff, president. Mr. Partridge 
succeeds the late Charles B. Petrie. 
Mr. Partridge was associated with 
the National Association of Life 
Underwriters from 1948 to 1955 as 
editor and business manager of Life 
Association News, official publica- 
tion of NALU. He also served the 
association in press and public rela- 
tions capacities. In addition he was 
promotional advisor to the Life 
Underwriters Training Council, in- 
cluding editing and production of 
several films for that organization. 


HEADQUARTERS DRIVE 


FIRST SPECIFIC RESULTS of the fund- 
raising campaign to erect a new 
headquarters building for the Na- 
tional Association of Life Under- 
writers have been disclosed. Build- 
ing committee chairman Charles E. 
Cleeton said they indicate the 
countrywide campaign will go over 
the top and that the building in 
Washington, D. C., will be debt-free 
when dedicated. 

Cleeton, a former president of 
NALU from Los Angeles, made 
his report to NALU’s National 
Council or legislative body. He had 
reports from _ seventy-one local 
NALU associations that now have 
their local fund-raising drives un- 
der way. He emphasized that none 
had finished but that results to date 
for the seventy-one were: Donated 
or pledged, $59,230.83 from 1,370 
men or women underwriters. 

It was noted that of the 1,370 
individuals, 433 had qualified for the 
charter builder designation by do- 
nating $100 or more. Names of 
charter builders will be emblazoned 
in bronze on marble columns in the 
new building’s main foyer. 

Approval of architects’ plans by 
the Fine Arts Commission in Wash- 
ington is expected and construction 
bids were opened March 28. The 
structure will be at 22nd and C, 
directly across the street from a new 
$45 million State Department 
building. 





ACTUARIAL OPPORTUNITY 

A progressive combination life insurance 
company located in the Southwest for over 
25 years has an unusual opportunity for 
an actuary. Give summary of personal 
data and experience. Reply will be kept 
confidential. 

BOX L-99, BEST'S INSURANCE NEW 

75 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. 











Will you 
get your 
Social 
Security 
Benefits? 








A veteran Washington news man 
examines the Social Security sys- 
tem, concludes that several million 
Americans are paying yearly for 
“benefits” they'll never receive. 
“Every intelligent wage earner in 
all categories should read this 


book.” —Cleveland Plain Dealer 


SOCIAL SECURITY, 
Fact and Fancy 
by Dillard Stokes 


Available at bookstores 
everywhere . . . $4.00 





Henry Regnery Company 
Chicago 4 














HEALTH PLAN OPPOSED 


THE MAJOR MEDICAL PLAN for em- 
ployes of the Federal Government 
proposed by the Administration has 
encountered opposition from Blue 
Cross. Blue Cross asserts that the 
plan would be costly to federal 
employes, that Blue Cross _ itself 
already covers many of them, and 
that the government has not co- 
operated in payroll deduction for the 
association’s plans. 
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Here’s what 
happens when you 
start your own 
Life Agency 


with 
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You'll be equipped with competitive 
rates which enable you to offer a 
wide variety of programs. Both par- 
ticipating and non-participating 
policies can be offered. They are con- 
sidered among the finest, most adapt- 
able on the market. 


When you join Reserve Life’s ever- 
expanding family of life general 
agents, you're well on your way to 
bigger sales opportunities and bigger 
earnings. With Reserve Life, there's 
a career in your own Life Gen- 
eral Agency. 








You'll be able to develop programs to 
meet the needs in every major area 
of life insurance — family program- 
ming, estate analysis and busi- 
ness insurance. 






RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A Legal Reserve Stock Company — Home Office: DALLAS 2, TEXAS 
With Assets in Excess of $42,000,000.00; Capital and Surplus in Excess of $20,000,000.00 
Licensed in 38 States and the District of Columbia 






With Reserve Life, you're never left 
to sink or swim. The Company has 
developed a strong network of life 
regional managers who work closely 
with agents. The Company is noted 
for its excellent home office service, 


Reserve LIFE is a strong, 
respected company with an ex- 
panding life division. Last year 
life insurance in force was in- 
creased 10%. The complete- 
ness of the Reserve Life line 
makes it possible for you to 
offer policyholders broader, 
more flexible coverages at a 
low cost. If you're an associate 
agent and feel you're ready for 
your own Life General Agency, 
this could be your opportunity. 
Get the full facts about Reserve 
Life now. Address your letter 
and personal history to: 


MR. JOHN L. MARAKAS, 
Vice President 


Reserve Life Insurance Company 
Dallas 2, Texas 
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LITERATURE RACK 


Designed for use on a counter or table, 
this eight pocket adjustable folder rack 
will accommodate large or small folders, 
general literature or a combination of all 
three. It will also find a place in reception 
rooms, reading rooms and at convention 
displays. The frame is of anodized alumi- 
num and the back panel is of tempered 
Masonite finished in silver-grey plastic 
enamel that blends with its surroundings 
and is as easy to clean as glass. The rack 
is cushioned to protect furniture and the 
dividers can be adjusted to any desired 
width or removed entirely to provide space 
for wide or opened-up folders or reports. 
A product of The Rak Makers. 
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AIR CLEANSER 


While a man seated in his office may not 
notice its smoke-laden atmosphere, it may 
prove distasteful to the visitor entering the 
office. Furthermore, some medical authori- 
ties claim that tobacco smoke actually re- 
duces efficiency. This small portable unit 
need only be plugged into any electrical 
outlet and it will remove all smoke, dust 
and odors as it filters and changes the air 
five times an hour in the average office. 
Smoke, dust and pollen are forced through 
a special fibreglass filter while ultra violet 
lamps produce ozone which counteracts 
odors and is said to increase body vitality. 
The unit is manufactured in gun-metal 
grey and a number of other colors by the 
Michael Electric Company, Inc. 


INTERCHANGEABLE TYPE 


Removable and interchangeable type- 
writer type, allowing the typist herself to 
change one or all of the characters on 
her machine in a matter of minutes, is a 
feature of the new Remington standard 
typewriter. Special type symbols and 116 
type styles as well as company trade 
marks and other special-order symbols can 
be used. Each type block has a tiny spring 
retainer clip which snaps onto the type 
bar so that the character is firmly fixed 
and perfectly aligned. All that is needed 
is a pair of tweezers. Older typewriter 
models can be re-equipped with special 
typebars to receive the new type faces. 
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MICROFILM SCANNER 


A hand unit for quick scanning of micro- 
film in aperture cards, in jackets or un- 
mounted has been developed by the Film- 
sort Division of Dexter Folder Company. 
The unit weighs only five ounces, is 2%” 
wide by 1%” thick by 5” long, fits readily 
into your pocket and affords a four-times 
magnification. It can be used in any light, 
but best results are obtained by viewing 
against a light background. The micro- 
filmed document is simply slipped into a 
slot under the optical lens and then shifted 
across the lens area. 





LINE FINDER 


The installation of an Electric Auto- 
matic Line Finder on any type electric 
typewriter or bookkeeping machine makes 
it possible to instantaneously advance the 
unused area of a form to the next line 
of typing in one continuous motion, by 
the touch, or automatic operation, of a key. 
Designed by the Standard Register Com- 
pany to vertically advance a form any 
pre-determined number of lines in one op- 
eration the finder is equipped with fast 
compensating eject mechanisms which are 
incorporated in a special program disc, 
to control all vertical spacing on any 
particular form. Interchangeable discs are 
also provided; these are easily inserted in 
the line finder mechanism which is 
mounted on the carriage of a typewriter or 
bookkeeping machine. For regular vertical 
spacing the electric automatic line finder 
is operated from the carriage return key 
and spacing may be varied within the 
form, without regard to the machine’s 
normal spacing. When in simultaneous 
operation with other machines, using the 
same coded tapes or cards, it is possible 
to type a variety of forms through the use 
of differently programmed discs on the 
respective machines. 
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Jobs that used to take hours are now done 
in minutes with a Recordak Microfilmer— 
up to 80 pictures made for 1¢ 


Can picture taking 
replace some of your costly 
record-keeping routines? 


You should see a Recordak 
Systems Man soon... 
learn how you can save 


(| Jf you now have separate accounting setups 
in branch offices 


[] Jf you are now transcribing information 


from one set of records to another 


[| Jf you are now listing checks prior to 


L 


deposit in your bank 


VALUABLE FREE BOOKLET 


“Short Cuts That Save Millions” 
shows you how Recordak Microfilming 
does much more than increase 
protection and save filing space ; 
reveals typical short cuts it makes 
possible in insurance companies ... 
and more than 100 different types 
of business, thousands of concerns. 
Look it over . . . chances are you'll want to 
double-check your routines with a Recordak Sys- 
tems Man soon. No obligation whatsoever. 


[|] Jf you are now making carbon copies of 
punched card reports 

[| Jfyou are now using multiple carbon forms 
[|] Jf you are now filing records where they 
are not immediately available 


**Recordak” is a trademark 


SRECORDERK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming— 
and its application to insurance routines 


———-—MAIL COUPON TODAY————————— -- 


RECORDAK CORPORATION 
(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


415 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17, N.Y. 
W.3 


Gentlemen: Please send free copy of “Short Cuts 
‘That Save Millions.” 
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More work per typist promised by daffodils 


Two daffodils weigh about two ounces. 
They dramatize this fact: It takes less 
weight than this to depress one key of 
the new Royal Electric. It takes only 3 
ounces to depress the carriage return key. 

It all adds up to this interesting fact: 
It is thirteen times easier to do these jobs 
on the new Royal Electric than on a 
non-electric typewriter. 





This means more work per typist . . . 
more work she'll like doing, too. And 
better-looking work. 


You and your Royal Representative 
can talk over typists’ salaries . . . days 
worked per year . . . hours typed per day 
... and production rates—and from these 
figures determine the expected savings 
from installing new Royal Electrics. 


ROYA , electric 


standard + portable + Roytype® business supplies 


Royal Typewriter Company, Division of Royal McBee Corporation 
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0 OUR KNOWLEDGE, very little 

has been written about safety 
measures in the office. Plant ac- 
tivities have received adequate treat- 
ment by the National Safety Council, 
various insurance companies and 
professional groups, but the office 
is assumed by many as not being 
a place where occupational hazards 
exist to any marked degree. Perhaps 
we should take off our rose colored 
glasses, put on our X-Ray specs and 
take a good objective look at the 
industrial compensation aspects of 
office work. 

“Mary K” hurried into her office. 
It had been raining and traffic was 
slower than usual—she was almost 
ten minutes late. The tile floors had 
been waxed during the night. The 
water on Mary’s rubber heels com- 
bined with the high gloss polish and 
down went Mary. A fractured hip 
was the price—a compensation claim 
and a poorer risk record were the 
by-products. 

An acoustical ceiling had been 
installed. The new method of affix- 
ing the ceiling tiles by the application 
of mastic rather than firring strips 
was used. Water leaked through the 
ceiling, loosened the tiles, and they 
began to slowly give way. Miss W., 
the boss’ secretary, called this to 
his attention. He was too busy to 
call the building maintenance depart- 
ment about it. One day two tiles 
gave way, hit Miss W. on the head 
—a nasty cut, not serious, but there 
was lost time. 

“Harry S.” needed information 
from one of the files. He was in a 
hurry—the caller was waiting “on 
the telephone.” The file folder was 
in the bottom drawer of the file 
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A Check List for Better Office Safety 


which was located in a row of files 
right inside the door leading to the 


accounting office. Harry gave the 
file drawer a hurried push, but it 
failed to close by several inches. 
Another employee came into the 
office from the accounting depart- 
ment, didn’t see the partly open 
bottom file drawer and—bruised leg, 
torn stocking, jangled nerves, and 
a trip to the first aid room. 

Copies of routine letters were put 
in a snap binder rather than in the 
file. The binder was placed on top 
of a stationery cabinet. One of the 
secretaries reached for the binder as 
she had done on repeated occasions. 
There was a small two hole punch 
resting on the binder which couldn’t 
be fully seen by the secretary. Binder 
and punch came down together— 
result, a pair of broken glasses and 
a bruised nose. 


Key Cushions 


A typist developed a felon (we 
believe this is the medical term for 
a sore or malignant growth) on her 
finger presumably from “pounding” 
a typewriter on which no cushions 
for the keys were used. (Newer 
typewriters have the so-called cush- 
ion key tops, or rubber caps can 
be placed over the keys.) 

A messenger boy dropped a five 
gallon jug of water while trying to 
put it in a water cooler. He suffered 
an injured foot. Another employee 
received a bad burn from a frayed 
and loosely wired calculating ma- 
chine cord. 

Another employee fell and frac- 
tured three ribs on a desk corner 
when she tripped over an electric 


extension cord which draped from 
the desk to the electric wall plug 
over the regular aisle passage. 

The files of insurance companies 
reflect many claims which disprove 
that the office is naturally a safe 
place to work. Obviously the office 
does not present the same type of 
hazards found in an industrial plant. 
However, accidents do happen in 
the office and more effort, thought 
and publicity should be given to 
“office safety and health.” 

Another area which, fortunately, 
is receiving more and more attention 
is the health aspect of the employees. 
Although not directly the concern 
of the employer, he has become 
interested in the problem because 
he pays the bills for absent time due 
to sickness of various kinds, Prob- 
ably the common cold is the greatest 
contributor to lost time (no cold is 
common in the strict sense of the 
word, but the cold and flu are wide- 
spread in their attacks). The med- 
ical treatise on the cold and other 
virus infections should properly be 
left to the medical profession. We 
do have recommendations, used by 
companies with varying degrees of 
success, which may be of value in 
the effort to reduce the of 
absenteeism. Nothing done by a 
company in respect to advice, treat- 
ment or prevention concerning sick- 
ness should be undertaken without 
the guidance of a medical consultant ; 
nor should such plans and programs 
be made compulsory in respect to 

the employees. The employer as- 

sumes certain responsibilities by 
compulsory medical aid and disre 
gards the employees’ religious or 


cost 
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The new, totally automatic Monro-Matic is the desk 
calculator with the modern, compact single keyboard 
of tomorrow. It greatly reduces costs in actuarial, 
accounting, statistical, treasury and investment figur- 
ing. It automatically seeks its own decimal. The only 
one with functional-color controls and automatic 
3-factor multiplication (6 x 7 x 11= 462). 


Set the figures, large or small. Push a key. Automa- 
tion takes over. This machine controls itself, gives 
the result in a split second. Eliminates human error. 
Ask operators who know. They prefer Monroe. 


A New Calculator. 
A New Principle... 


AUTOMATION 


is at work on desks today 





So far ahead today, the Monro-Matic is a preferrel 
investment, an assurance against obsolescence for 





years to come. Monroe Calculating Machine Com: 
pany, Inc. Home office: Orange, New Jersey. Branc 
across the nation. 





LIFE POLICY LOAN AND CHANGE FIGURING 


In addition to Monro-Matic fully automatic, 
Monroe makes many other calculators tailored 


to specific requirements in specific insurance 
departments. 








See The MAN from MONROE 


for CALCULATING - ADDING - ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
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Manuals, Work Flow and Work Elimination 


by GLENN ECKLUND 


United Benefit Life Insurance Co. 
FIRST THOUGHT that comes 


Omaha, Nebraska 
HE 
to the mind someone con- 


sidering the preparation of a manual 
what value will this manual 
Will it be worth 
all the work necessary to prepare it? 
Several years ago people within our 


is ot 


be to the company ? 


own company were asking these 
same questions. After the first 


manual or two had been prepared 
we decided that they definitely were 
worthwhile and had many advan- 
tages, some of which are as follows: 

1. In the preparation of the manual 
we found that a review of work plan 
procedures to make it 
possible for us to put in writing that 
which was being done, and called to 
our attention some forms, or steps, 
that could be eliminated and other 
functions and forms which could be 
improved. Some of these improve- 
ments were obvious to the employees 
themselves, who helped in the prepa- 
ration of the manual, when they had 
to put down in writing the things 
that they were doing as a part of 
their everyday job. 


is necessary 


Increased Interest 


2. If the employee helps in the 


preparation of the manual and makes 
subsequent changes necessary to it, 
which is generally the case, we find 
that this increased the interest of the 
employee in his or her particular job, 
the result of which was that we were 
able to develop much additional 
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constructive thinking on the part of 
these persons and later improve- 
ments in their work because of that. 

3. After the manual has been pre- 
pared it serves as an excellent means 
of training a new person on the job. 
The manual would tell any new 
person what his responsibilities are 
and the limits of those responsibil- 
ities. It would outline the procedure 
to be used in each and would be 
readily available for study or refer- 
ence if some question came up about 
the work. 


Simplify Supervision 


4. Procedure manuals simplify su- 
pervision in that the manual itself 
places responsibility on the employee 
and does away with the excuse “lI 
didn’t know that,’ which is often 
used when the employee simply 
forgot some procedure. If some part 
of the work is questioned, the super- 
visor need only refer the employee 
to his or her procedure manual to 
see how the function should be 
performed, and there is no question 
about it when this is in writing. 

The manual makes it possible 
for a supervisor to study various 
phases of the work within his own 
department by looking at the manual 
without disturbing the employees or 
slowing them up in their work. 

There are other advantages of 
using manuals—these are just a few, 

The next step is who should pre 
pare these have 
previously mentioned, the employee 
definitely should have a part im the 
preparation of the manual with per 


manuals. As we 


haps the supervisor of that person. 
In addition to these two persons, 
generally it is of value to include in 
the preparation some person who is 
unfamiliar with the job itself insofar 
as the details are concerned. This 
could be a planning department 
person or one outside of the par- 
ticular unit being written up. This 
additional person serves two pur- 
poses. First, it is necessary to 
explain to him what is being done in 
language that he will understand. 
In other words, this puts him in 
somewhat the same position as a 
new employee who is unfamiliar with 
the procedure, and he must neces- 
sarily ask many questions that will 
have to be covered in the manual 
and which might otherwise be left 
out because the employee presently 
doing the job is too familiar with the 
work, or being vague in the manual 
because the employee did not feel 
any more explanation was necessary 
on a particular point. This person 
from outside the work area may also 
note some improvements that could 
be made in the work itself because 
he has more of an objective view of 
it. He may also be able to suggest 


something that has come to mind 
from other procedures of a like 


nature, 

It has been said that books, news 
papers, et cetera, which are read by 
the general public should be written 


in such form as to be understood 
by a twelve year old. While this 
axiom cannot be followed in the 


preparation of all manuals, it should 


(Continued on the next page) 








Manuals—Continued 


be given definite consideration in 
the preparation of many. 


Manual Types 


Now that we have discussed why 
we should have manuals and who 
should prepare them, we should also 
consider what types of manuals there 
are: 

1. Perhaps the first to come to 
mind would be an accounting manual. 
This manual would include a list of 
ledger accounts for the company 
with explanations of the items that 
would be included in each of these 
accounts in the general everyday 
operation of the business. This man- 
ual might include the instructions 
for combining figures from some of 
those accounts for the preparation of 
certain reports, including informa- 
tion as to how the accounts should 
be used in annual statement prepara- 
tion. 

2. Organization manual. This 
could include the organizational 
setup of the company from the 
executive board of control on down, 
indicating the various offices and 
departments, showing the respon- 
sibilities of each. Included in the 
manual, perhaps, would be an or- 
ganizational chart showing the same 
information in a simplified form. 
Such a manual would make it pos- 
sible for the officers and others in 
an administrative capacity to know 
specifically what they are responsible 
for, eliminating problems of over- 
lapping of responsibilities between 
administrative people and depart- 
ments. 

3. The third manual could be a 
policy manual. This manual would 
define the objectives of the company 
itself, what types of business they 
intend to write, the areas in which 
they are writing business and other 
things of that nature. 


Agencies 


4. It would seem to be advantage- 
ous to have an agency manual setting 
forth the over-all agency setup of 
the company and the way in which 
these agencies operate, the line of 
control, the extent to which they 
may act freely, and the extent of 
home office controf. Such a manual 
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would be of help to a new man in 
charge of an agency and also of help 
to the home office agency depart- 
ment as they work with the agencies. 
This manual could include also the 
responsibilities of district supervisors 
and the like, which would aid them in 
the administration of their duties. 

5. One manual that we have felt 
was particularly advantageous to us 
is the manual that we have prepared 
for our agencies. This actually is 
made up of three separate manuals— 
one covering instructions on how to 
handle health and accident business ; 
the second on life business ; and the 
third on general procedures. When- 
ever a change is made in any of 
these three manuals a procedure 
bulletin is sent to our agencies so 
they may correct their manuals 
temporarily until we have made the 
changes in the manual in the home 
office and sent them reprinted pages. 
Obviously, pages in the manual are 
not reprinted for a little change but 
only reprinted from time to time to 
incorporate a group of changes made 
over several months. Sections in 
this manual are so indexed that if 
some office is reporting some part of 
the business incorrectly our home 
office need only write them and refer 
them to the place in the manual 
covering the manner in which the 
items in question should be reported. 
This saves considerable correspond- 
ence and misunderstandings because 
it makes the instructions to agencies 
uniform throughout the company. 

6. Familiar to many is the per- 
sonnel manual which recites various 
rules and regulations for the han- 
dling of people by supervisors within 
the office, including such informa- 
tion as vacations to be allowed, sick 
leave permitted with pay, rules and 
regulations for the indoctrination of 
new employees and release of others, 
payroll control and time reporting 
and other such information. 

7. A classification of procedure 
manuals includes many types of 
instruction records. These could 
include instructions written in out- 
line form on a Kardex panel to a 
very detailed explanation of some 
procedure in book form. In the 
preparation of this type of manual, 
care should be taken to see that the 
manual does not become so detailed 
that it is unusable because of the 
time required to look up information, 





yet it should be detailed enough and 
written in such form as to include 
all of the steps of the procedure 
written up. The value of procedure 
manuals is enhanced if samples of 
the forms being used on the job are 
included with typical information 
recorded on them. 


Objections 


One of the objections to manuals 
is that they must be constantly 
changed and brought up-to-date, 
which requires some work. How- 
ever, even here many times this is 
profitable because in the writing up 
of the change to be included in the 
manual some improvement can be 
made as an attempt is being made to 
tie the change in with other pro- 
cedures. It is generally felt among 
those using manuals that there 
should be a definite plan for keeping 
them up to date at all times for 
them to be of most value to the 
company. 

In our own Company when a 
procedure change is made, a bulletin 
is prepared and sent to those per- 
sons concerned with the procedure 
change. A copy of this bulletin is 
given to the person in charge of 
maintaining changes in the office 
manuals and the change is incor- 
porated into the manual from the 
procedure change bulletin. 

Work flow is one means by which 
definite improvements can be made 
in home office procedures, and time 
and money saved by the elimination 
of umnecessary procedure work 
steps. Work flow is usually meas- 
ured by the somewhat familiar 
medium of listing all of the detailed 
steps included in the handling and 
transmission of some particular type 
of work within an office or depart- 
ment. After each step is listed, it is 
identified by a symbol indicating 
whether the item being studied is in 
transit, is sitting on someone’s desk 
waiting to be handled, is being 
worked on, is waiting additional in- 
formation, or is being stored. 
Usually these charts include the 
amount of time spent in each of 
these places. The chart can then 
be studied to see if too much time 
is being consumed in any one of 
these operations or if there is a 
duplication of work along the line 
indicated by duplication of symbols 
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or if time is wasted transporting 
the item being studied from one place 
to another. Studies of this kind 
can result in savings, particularly 
where large volumes of work are 
being handled in an_ established 
routine. 


Work Elimination 

Some years ago when we dis- 
cussed the subject of work elimina- 
tion, we used to call it work 
simplification. Recently, this subject 
seems to have changed, so that now 
it follows pretty much the idea that 
if you can’t simplify a procedure, 
eliminate it. Actually, the two terms 
go hand in hand for work simplifi- 
cation has been defined as “the 
organized application of common 
sense to eliminate waste of any 
kind—time, energy, space, materials, 
equipment, et cetera.” There are 
many things in all companies that 
can be simplified if we constantly 
watch for them. Many of these 
work elimination ideas are quite 
simple but effective. We have en- 
deavored in our company to review 
every form before re-ordering it. 
The following is an example of a 
simple saving resulting from this 
source. 

One of our forms being run in 
our tabulating department came up 
for re-order. In reviewing it we 
found out that years before a rather 
fancy heading had been put on the 
form which took up several lines on 
which we could print additional lines 
on the report itself. This was all 
right at the time the form was de- 
signed because we did not usually 
use more than one sheet for each of 
the persons to whom it was sent. 
However, our volume had increased 
to a point where we required a 
number of sheets for each account 
and so we reduced the heading to 
a very minimum of spacing on top 
of the form, thereby adding addi- 
tional listing lines. In following 
through on this we found that those 
who were listing these forms had 
also been in the habit of stopping the 
listing on each sheet before it was 
necessary to do so and this was 
corrected also. With the design of 
the form with a smaller heading and 
the insistence that the maximum 
number of lines be listed on each 
sheet, we reduced the amount of 
paper needed for that particular job 
which was on a three copy form to 

(Continued on the next page) 
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MODEL 444 DESK SET 
for general office and 
public counter use. 





MODEL 4410 DESK SET 
colored Permalite bases 
for that ‘‘important”’ look. 












MODEL 4430 DESK SET 
onyx or carrara bases 
that say, ‘‘boss man”’. 
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The Esterbrook Desk Pen fills itself instantly—every time 
you return the pen to its socket. The base holds 40 times more 
ink than an ordinary fountain pen. Needs no attention for 
months on end. Try one on your desk for 30 days. Your 
money refunded if you are not completely satisfied. 


CHOOSE THE RIGHT POINT FOR THE WAY YOU 
WRITE — BY NUMBER. More than 30 point styles. 
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about three-fourths of the paper 
required under the old procedure. 
This not only saved in the cost of 
forms but also cut down on the 
number of binders needed for storage 
of the carbon copies. 

Another area in which we have 
made considerable saving is in the 
changing of some of our files to 
terminal digit filing. In our claim 
department this has resulted in a 
reduction in personnel of about ten 
persons, with an annual savings of 
approximately $22,000 in salaries 
alone. We are now experimenting 
with the idea of applying the 
terminal digit filing system to our 
premium history cards. 

Until about a year ago checks 
issued by our company required the 
signature of two officers. During 
recent vears the volume of checks 
has been increasing and this signing 
was requiring more and more time, 
so a study was made as to the types 
and amounts of checks issued. This 
resulted in the decision that all 
checks under one thousand dollars 
could be mailed with only one signa- 
ture and that signature could be a 
machine signature with certain con- 
trols. We purchased a_ protect-o- 
graph machine that will print up to 
$999.99, and that prints the signature 
of one of our officers. The amount 
and the signature can be placed on 
the checks now being mailed in one 
operation of the machine. This 
change has not only saved consider- 
able time for our officers but also has 
speeded up the processing and mail- 
ing of checks from the office. We 
are now considering the possibility 
of machine signing all checks regard- 
less of amount. 

Some time ago we read of the 
practice of some companies of 
changing checks mailed to them 
which were incorrect by amounts of 
less than fifty cents. We were a 
little hesitant, as a company, to 
adopt this procedure for we felt that 
the insureds would object to our 
changing the checks they sent to us. 
However, we decided to give it a 
try anyway. If any check is received 
in our office now on which the 
amount is less than fifty cents differ- 
ent than the amount due, we simply 
change the amount on the check 
to the correct amount and stamp on 
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the face of the check “see other 
side.” On the reverse side of the 
check we stamp “Amount adjusted 
to conform with amount due. Pay- 
ment guaranteed by United Benefit 
Life Insurance Company.” 

We have yet to receive a com- 
plaint from any insured because we 
are making the change in the checks 
and, in fact, think the insureds ap- 
preciate the fact that if we did not 
do this it would be necessary for us 
to return the check or ask for an 
additional remittance. We feel that 
this procedure has saved our writing 
quite a number of letters and has 
improved relations with our policy- 
holders, rather than cause an unde- 
sirable reaction. 

We have just recently begun using 
cards as payroll checks. These 
punch card checks are actually pre- 
pared on addressograph and National 
Cash Register machines, but when 
they are returned the punching in 
the cards is used for sorting the 
checks into check number order for 
reconcilement purposes. It is antici- 
pated that the use of the punch cards, 
rather than a paper check will save 
approximately $1,000 a year. 


Employee Suggestions 


Our companies have found that 
our employee suggestion system has 
contributed much toward actual 
work elimination and savings from 
improved procedures. We have felt 
that this is one of the best ways in 
which a company can help their em- 
ployees think constructively and 
whatever the operation of the sug- 
gestion system costs is far out- 
weighed by the benefits and savings 
derived from it. 

For example, we had one sugges- 
tion which eliminated a procedure 
in two of the departments within the 
home office which was costing us 
over $4,000 a year without contribut- 
ing much to the overall operation. A 
substantial reward was paid on the 
suggestion, but this award was 
small compared to the savings that 
the companies will obtain over the 
coming years from the change in 
procedure, 

Along this line, it might be well to 
suggest that supervisors constantly 
review checking operations to see if 
they are necessary. Many times a 
checking operation is set up because 


some employee is new or inexperi- 
enced and later is continued from 
force of habit because someone 
hasn't taken the time to follow up 
on the elimination of it when it is no 
longer necessary. In one of our 
departments we recently made a 
survey on a checking operation over 
several months and found that this 
checking contributed little, if any, 
to the accuracy of the particular 
items being checked, so it was elimi- 
nated with a savings to the Company 
of more than $950 annually. 

In one of our record typing de- 
partments where we = are 


using 
electric typewriters a 


study was 
made to determine if some savings 
could be made in changing from 
fabric ribbons to carbon ribbons, 
Carbon ribbons were installed as a 
result of the study and the annual 
savings is estimated to be about 
three hundred dollars. This is not 
large but we feel that in addition 
to this the records being prepared 
are more legible and the masters 
being typed are better and clearer 
resulting in better duplication work 
from them. 

A part of our handling of claims 
calls for photostating our claim index 
cards. These cards were being photo- 
stated at 100% of their original size, 
which we found cost 1.7¢ per photo. 
A study was made to see if these 
would not be just as legible at a re- 
duced size, which, of course, would 
reduce correspondingly the cost. The 
result of the study was that the cards 
were legible at 60% of size, which 
would reduce their cost to 7/10 of a 
cent per card and thus what would 
seem a small change resulted in a 
savings to the company of approxi- 
mately $3,200 annually. Studies have 
been made to see if this sort of thing 
cannot be done in other areas of 
photostat work. 

In November of 1954 the Railway 
Express Agency announced new 
third class rates which made quite 
a difference in the cost of mailing 
material from our office. We believe 
that most companies have taken 
advantage of the rate change and 
it is only mentioned here in case 
someone has overlooked it. 

Several years ago, Kansas City 
Life, I believe, reported on the use 
of inserting and mailing machines. 
In the early part of 1954 these 


(Continued on page 62) 
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Manvals—from page 60 


machines were put into operation in 
our companies and we have been 
very pleased with the results of this 
change. We feel that we have 
already saved enough in operating 
pay for the cost of the 
machines themselves and look for- 
ward to continued savings of about 
$13,800 annually from their use. If 
vou have sufficient volume to make 
the use of such a machine possible, 
it is suggested that a survey be made 
to determine what savings could re- 
sult from. its 
company. 


costs to 


use in your own 

We have also been very happy 
with the installation of Rol-Dex 
equipment in one of our premium 
departments. We found that while 
this equipment was rather expensive 
we were able to make some changes 
in our operation because of the use 
of it that enabled us to cut down 
considerably on the number of 
persons required to maintain pre- 
mium history files, resulting in 
savings to us of a substantial amount 
in the over-all operation. We are 
at present experimenting with the 
use of the same type of equipment 


in our life premium history card 





department to see if the same thing 
is true there. 

Form design and control has much 
to do with work elimination. In the 
January issue of Best's Jnsurance 
News there is an article on this 
subject, which should be read by 
anyone interested in economizing. 
Much savings can result from 
designing forms that can be easily 
read by those using them, particu- 
larly if they are designed in such a 
way that it is easy to punch from 
them or take off information in 
another form. Forms can also be 
designed so that a Duplimat which 
prepares for an office can 
also be used for other purposes such 
as printing information in_ policies 
that are being issued, et cetera. 


records 


A savings can result in) many 
cases from the use of form letters 
or memorandums in place of dictated 
correspondence. 
one 


For example, in 
our office we found 
that correspondence of a particular 
type handled by our conservation 
department had increased consider- 
ably as a result of the purchase of 
another company. 


case in 


The problem of 
answering this correspondence was 
solved to some extent by the prepara- 
tion of a form which included five 





seeing . “a 


1s believing np 





NOW YOU CAN 


AFFORD YOUR OWN 


custom RATE BOOK 


ORDINARY—INDUSTRIAL—OR COMBINATION BOOKS 
(BY AGE OR BY PLAN) 


propuceo sy Specialized Methods 


AT 50%~-60% OF NORMAL COST 





IN 30-60 DAYS INCLUDING BINDING 





Write or Call... 


duncan and copeland, inc. 


28-12TH STREET N.W. ATLANTA @, GA. 
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or six paragraphs some of whid 
would be usable in the answering 
of particular types of letters. They 
paragraphs varied somewhat in con. 
tent and instead of dictating a letter 
it was only that — the 
dictator check the paragraphs on this 
form, which would apply, making 


necessary 


it relatively simple for a typist t 
prepare the letter of reply. Corte. 
spondence should be studied quite 
frequently to see if form letters o 
preprinted forms of some kind can 
be substituted for dictated and tran. 
scribed letters. 


Refunds 


We have for some time been using 
American [xpress checks for re 
funds of small overpayments 0 
premiums. The amount of the check 
that can be issued is limited, but it 
is prepared and mailed from the 
conservation department, making it 
possible for them to make refunds 
promptly without making it neces- 
sary for us to issue checks for small 
amounts. We have found this plan 
to work quite well and think it to be 
quite reasonable in cost. 

We are at present studying the 
possibility of issuing a check for 
policy loans, the endorsement of 
which will have the effect of signing 
a loan agreement. \We feel that we 
can save quite a bit in time and 
postage by making this change which 
we understand has been in effect in 
many companies already. 

There are a number of other ways 
in which work can be simplified. 
Studies of punch card operations im 
our own installation have resulted 
in some savings where we have been 
able to make good use of the alter- 
nating program device and making it 
possible for us to prepare two differ 
ent types of cards on the same key 
punches with a minimum amount of 
inconvenience on the part of the 
operator. 

We have also, within the last year, 
made further use of our IBM ma- 
chines in the preparation of our 
general ledger and monthly trial 
balance. We had already been using 
these machines for income and dis- 
bursement work and premium jour- 
nalizing but had not until this year 
carried it on into trial balance 
preparation. 
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Efficiency 


Copying 


HE STATE FARM Insurance Com- 
ree Bloomington, print more 
words and pictures on more paper 
than some nationally circulated con- 

The three affil- 
auto, fire, and life 
keep thousands of workers busy 
from coast to coast serving the 
United States and Canada with 
modern insurance protection, 
The paper operations 
volved require efficiency in 


sumer magazines. 
iated companies 


vast in- 
fast, 
accurate copying that, in turn, de- 
mands duplicating equipment 
signed for speed and low unit cost. 

“We didn’t know how much we 
were losing,” Leather- 
man, purchasing agent, “until we 
installed XeroX copying equipment.” 

The method to which he referred 
is xerography—a clean, fast, dry, 
electrostatic process copying with 
photographic accuracy anything 


de- 


says Robin 


written, printed, typed, or drawn. 
No water, intermediate film nega- 
tive, or liquid chemicals are used. 
An original document may be en- 
larged, reduced, or copied size to 
size onto any kind of paper, onto 
a paper master for offset duplicators, 
or onto a translucent intermediate 
for diazo-type machines. The xero- 
graphic process requires only three 
minutes, 


Forty-four Million 


Last year State Farm’s duplicat- 
ing department turned out 13,733 
jobs, 80% of which were offset 
papers masters prepared by xerog- 
raphy. Nearly forty-four million 
copies were run off. 

“More than 2,500 were ‘rush’ or 
‘urgent’ jobs that we couldn’t have 
handled without XeroX copying 


Operator "peels" paper from plate devel- 
oped electrostatically in processor above. 


equipment,” comments Keith Mool, 
duplicating superintendent. ‘Five 
years ago a ‘rush’ job meant we 
had to get it out in 24 to 48 hours. 
Today, that classification means they 
want copies back in an hour—eight 
hours if it’s a big order involving 
complicated pasteup art work. Since 
we installed xerography, about 30% 
of all our work is marked ‘rush’.” 

Last year the department’s average 
preparation of masters by xerog- 
raphy was thirty-three a day. Xerog- 
rapher Bruce Wilmoth says that 
on each of several days more than 
eighty were turned out. 

Before the installation of xerog- 
raphy, an original document had 
to be sent out to local engraving 
shops for plates on pages contain- 
ing art work, according to H. V. 
Knothe, machine buyer. Now, with- 


(Continued on the next page) 





Adjusting @ lens on XeroX Number Four camera, through which 
copy cen be enlerged up to 150%, or reduced as much as 50%. 
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Here is an earlier step in transfer of powder image to sensitized 
plate. At right is fuser where heat makes plate image permanent. 








booklets 


P234 Build a Better Business Bulletin 


A new concept of reproduction has been 
designed to increase the effectiveness of 
sales and policy messages; to make them 
more authoritative and attention-getting and 
to give them more prestige. This folder 
furnishes examples of what can be done to 
produce better bulletins in three easy steps. 
Included is the use of line drawings and a 
second color to spark the appearance of the 
bulletin. The folder also contains full in- 
structions for the secretary and the offset 
duplicator operator to follow to achieve best 
results. 


P235 How to Get Greater Service 
and Value from your Records 
and Letters 


This little booklet goes far to dispel the 
mystery surrounding the various grades of 
paper. The basic fibre differences in paper 
are described so that once you have deter- 
mined the particular qualities you need in 
paper, you will have a guide toward identi- 
fying those papers which have the desired 
properties. The booklet stresses the fact 
that while the price variations of different 
papers seem impressive, they are microscopic 
when considered in relation to the total cost 
of accounting or of correspondence. For 
instance the paper used usually represents 
only about 1% of the total expense of corre- 
spondence. Thus, many times, it actually pays 
to use a better grade of paper. 


P236 Incentive Prize Catalog 


Incentive prizes have been widely used for 
some time to stimulate salemen to greater 
effort or to direct their sales effort in some 
desired direction. While the basic concept 
of awarding valuable prizes for extra effort 
has not varied over the years, the type of 
prizes most wanted is changing. With greater 
average prosperity, the taste of the salesman 
is leaning more toward luxury items. There 
are a growing number of "do-it-yourself" 
hobbyists in a company’s sales force and the 
popularity of outdoor living has created 
a desire for utensils and furniture designed 
for such use. This colorfully illustrated 64- 
page incentive catalog takes full cognizance 
of these trends and reflects them in the 
choice of prizes offered. 
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Copying Efficiency—Continued 


out leaving the department, original 
documents are copied onto masters 
within five to ten minutes 
the xerographer gets the item. 


after 


All Kinds of Documents 


The department handles all kinds 
of documents : hand drawn art work, 
preprinted forms, pasteup forms, 
pasteup originals in any color, and 
halftone photographs screened or 
unscreened from any source, 


Offset paper masters may be shot 
the size of the original copy, or 
reduced or enlarged up to a maxi- 
mum of 17 x 22 inches. These paper 
masters, costing as little as eight 
cents apiece compared to former 
expenditures of up to $5 per en- 
graving, last for relatively long runs, 
and may be filed and used again. 


Sixteen Thousand Copies 


“We ran off sixteen thousand 
copies of a form letter the other 
day from one master, and quit only 
because that was the end of the 
order,” Wilmoth said. 

Other firms using masters pre- 
pared by xerography have reported 
similarly long runs. The Chrysler 
Corporation, for instance, recently 
got 55,000 runoff copies from one 
paper master.’ 

The State Farm Employees’ ac- 
tivities program is considered a 
model by outside personnel man- 
agers. High morale is maintained 
through a judicious and _ interest- 
ing employee-employer relationship. 
Here again xerography, as modern 
as the employee program is efficient, 
plays its role. Directors of the ac- 
tivities program make extensive use 
of the xerographic facilities in the 
duplicating department. Program 
sheets, bulletin board announce- 
ments, sports score sheets, bowling 
results, fliers on special events—all 
made attractive by illustrations from 
the art department—are copied by 
xerography for runoff of multip:e 
copies on the offset duplicators. 

In emphasizing how XeroX copy- 
ing equipment has cut duplicating 
costs through time and dollar sav- 
ings, Mool said: 

“We've had XeroX copying 
equipment in operation for about 





twenty-one months. With the pres- 
ent volume of work our department 
is turning out, and with the growth 
of the companies, it would be very 
difficult for our duplicating unit to 
operate without this means of copy- 
ing.” 

1. The Iron Age, May 12, 


1955, p. 105. 





XEROGRAPHY AID 


NEW DUAL PURPOSE PLASTIPLATES 
which give an exceptionally recep- 
tive plate surface so important in 
xerography, while doubling for con- 
ventional direct image work have 
been announced by Remington Rand, 
a Division of Sperry Rand Corpo- 
ration. 

While these plates produce blacker 
copy of better contrast they also 
permit the erasure of unwanted 
images and the typing of additional 
copy even after the fusing process 
has taken place. The patented plastic 
surface of the plates give xerography 
users longer and cleaner runs, and 
will pick up a wide variety of 
images—typing, printing, linework, 
and most halftone. 


BUYS CANADIAN 
COMPANY 


THE AMERICAN pbistrict Telegraph 
Company, New York City, has 
bought controlling interest in the 
Dominion Electric Protection Com- 
pany, with head offices in Toronto 
and central stations in seven Cana- 
dian cities. 

DEP now serves eight thousand 
Canadian subscribers. DEP services 
now are limited to sprinkler super- 
visory, watchman supervisory, auto- 
matic and manual fire alarm, and 
burglar and holdup alarm. 


Automatic Protection 


The added support and know-how 
of the nationwide ADT organization 
will make systems and services for 
complete automatic protection of 
property fully available to the Do- 
minion company, including Telap- 
proach and photoelectric equipment 
to detect unlawful intrusion, as well 
as devices to detect smoke and to 
supervise automatic heating and in- 
dustrial processes, 
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RECORD SYSTEM 


A NEW BUSINESS RECORD system 
featuring pre-shingled checks and a 
unique folding board has been de- 
signed by the Safeguard Corpora- 
tion for use in any size office. It is 
claimed the system can quickly be 
introduced and operated by anyone 
immediately without accounting 
training making it especially attrac- 
tive to the small office where em- 
ployees ““wear many hats.” 

The new system 
three different 
procedures : 


incorporates 
all-in-one posting 
1) Check payroll, 2) 
Cash payrolls and 3) General dis- 
hursements, 

The check payroll system is com- 
plete with pre-shingled checks in sets 
of twenty-five, ledger cards, payroll 
summaries (with carbon attached ) 
and window envelopes. One writing 
makes all entries. Check stubs can 
be imprinted to individual specifica- 
tions. It is recommended for every 
business with five to one thousand 
employees. 

The cash payroll system is com- 
plete with pre-shingled pay state- 
ments in sets of twenty-five, payroll 
summaries (carbon attached), indi- 
vidual ledger cards and coin en- 
velopes. The employee’s name is 
entered on pay envelope and neces- 
sary records in one writing. Coded 
deduction columns eliminate 
printing. 


im- 


The general disbursement system 
is complete with pre-shingled checks 
in sets of twenty-five (perforated for 
easy removal). Information entered 
on voucher stub is automatically re- 
corded on journal for permanent 
record. Journal provides columns 
for returns and allowances, dis- 
counts, bank balance and deposits, 
plus twenty-three columns for dis- 
tribution of expenses. 

The Folding Board is always 
“loaded” always ready for instant 
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use. It easily slips in and out of 
desk drawer or file cabinet. Long- 
lasting cover (in color choice) is 
bonded to aluminum for smooth 
writing. Cannot scratch or mar desk 
surface. Size when folded is 91%” x 
12Y,” .. . slightly larger than busi- 
ness letterhead. Weighs only 
twenty ounces. 

The system is said to fully meet 
every tax and office record require- 
ment. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
SPENDING 


3USINESS SPENDING on personal and 
industrial relations programs is be- 
ginning to level off along with 
consumer prices, Dr. Dale Yoder 
and Roberta J. Nelson, of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota’s Industrial 
Relations Center, report in Person- 
nel, bi-monthly publication of the 
American Management Association. 

The average cost per employee 
of providing industrial relations staff 
services increased from $69.34 in 
1954 to $71.47 in 1955, according 
to a national survey conducted by 
the center. This is the smallest 
annual increase reported in the four 
years that Dr. Yoder and his staff 
have been conducting these nation- 
wide studies. Since 1952 such ex- 
penditures have increased approx- 
imately 47% but the bulk of the 
increase came between 1952 and 
1954. 

Over-all average (mean) budgets 
also vary a good deal among the 
several industry groups. Lowest is 
government, with an average of 
$34.68 per employee; highest is the 
miscellaneous group of firms, with 
an average of $118.77. The miscel- 
laneous category includes construc- 
tion firms and others not classified 
under government ; trade ; manufac- 
turing ; transportation; other public 
utilities; or banking, finance and 
insurance, 

Most expensive among personnel 
functions, the survey shows, is that 
of maintaining health and_ safety 
programs. The second most costly 
function is staffing; third is admin- 
istration of employee benefits and 
services. Since 1952 the average 
expenditure for evaluation of the 
employee relations program (audit 


and review) has increased almost 
threefold. 











Peirce President Model with 
Exclusive “Flash-Back Review” 

Modern dictation efficiency for 
today’s high speed business... 
No starting lag to slow you down, 
simply pick up the ‘‘mike’’, start 
dictating. Instant ‘‘Flash-Back 
Review” maintains the continuity 
of your thinking and dictating. 
Error-free feature puts your cor- 
rections right where they belong, 
permits transcriber to type right 
through. For fast, efficient, easy 
dictation, modernize with Peirce 
Magnetic Belt, developed by Peirce 
Dictation Systems, pioneers in 
magnetic recording. 


Now! A complete range of network 
systems adaptable to your office. 


Dealers, Service in Principal Cities. 


Clip this to your letterhead, mail for 
complete information, two week trial. 


PEIRCE 


DICTATION 





PEIRCE DICTATION SYSTEMS, INC. 
8900 Herfhwest Highway ¢ Chicage 31, fil. 
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Each Resists All 


RESISTALL... "the 


most resistant rag record 
papers ever made” 


Any paper which withstands boiling in 
oil has to be good. RESISTALL papers do. 
They are boiled every day in processing 
operations of some of the country’s 
largest companies. 

And so it is not surprising that these 
unique papers resist such comparatively 
mild hazards as: 


WATER 

PERSPIRATION 

OIL and GREASE 

ACIDS and ALKALIS 
EXTREME TEMPERATURES 


Much of the extraordinary resistance 
of RESISTALL papers is due to the fact 
that the resistance is built right into 
them. It is not an aftertreatment. It is 
as much a part of the interior of the 
papers as the fibers themselves. 

RESISTALL papers are unequalled for 
innumerable, highly-diversified uses: rec- 
ords, documents and tags which must 
be used out-of-doors or under wet or 
greasy conditions, with chemicals in fac- 
tories and laboratories, with articles which 
must withstand freezing or boiling, 
whether in water or oil. These papers, in 
addition, are permanent, unconditionally 
guaranteed as to longevity and utmost 
durability. r 

Like a// L. L. BROWN record papers, 
RESISTALL LINEN LEDGER and RESISTALL 
INDEX BRISTOL add only negligibly, ¢f at 
all, to total accounting costs. L. L. BROWN 
PAPER COMPANY, Adams, Mass. 


L.L.BROWN 


LETTER & RECORD 


a PAPERS 
\ we SO MUCH extra value 





FOR SO LITTLE extra cost’ 
Since 1849 





Office Safety—from page 55 


moral preferences in respect to the 
use of medication—for prevention 
as well as correction. 

It seems obvious that the em- 
ployer does have an interest in any 
factor or situation, the end result 
of which is to reduce or adversely 
affect the punctuality and attendance 
record of the employee. The em- 
ployer’s interest becomes active in 
the face of a sub-normal record of 
attendance. Whether the factors 
of influence are within or without 
the area of control of the employer, 
absenteeism cannot be ignored. 


Preventive Measures 


In an effort to provide convenient 
facilities for the employees and such 
preventive measures as the employ- 
ees may wish to use, some employers 
are providing cold shots, flu shots, 
vitamin caps and advisory service 
on health matters. Several alterna- 
tives are available—(1) having a 
medical doctor on retainer fee, avail- 
able for such limited service as the 
employer may be willing to pay for; 
(2) having a registered nurse avail- 
able, either part time or full time, 
to give first aid and administer 
“shots” under doctor’s orders; (3) 
providing a first aid and rest room, 
as adequately equipped as possible, 
where employees may lie down in 
case of illness during office hours. 


Physical Exams 


More and more companies are 
providing physical exams for all 
employees at the time of employment 
and check-up exams once each year 
for management and key personnel. 
Those that follow this program be- 
lieve that it is money well spent 
and often pays for itself in the re- 
duction of absenteeism, How far 
the employer will go depends on 
his attitude in respect to employee 
benefits and services. Although the 
motivation may be altruistic the end 
results must be viewed objectively 
in relation to costs. Benefits just 
for the sake of keeping pace “with 
the Jones’” usually return no com- 
mensurate results to the employer. 
Benefits, privileges and rewards 
given to employees are a little like 
the husband’s “good-bye” and “wel- 
come home” kiss—it is either a 
duty task which has become an 





unconscious reflex action over the 
years, or it is a real hair-raiser 
which incites action and produces 
a responsive feeling of gratitude. 
It’s all in the way it is done—some 
call it “technique,” others call it a 
“line” —the results may be the same, 

In the office we use manuals 
wherever we have an educational- 
training job to do so that the em- 
ployees will have an authoritative 
reference to management’s expecta- 
tions. We put our policies into 
writing—we use manuals for pro- 
cedures—we explain the rules and 
regulations—we publicize our em- 
ployees’ services and benefits—in 
general, our manuals are the modus 
operandi of the office (or at least 
they are in many offices). 

To the list of manuals should be 
added the safety manual, and if 
first-aid service is available, either 
on call or in the office, this, too, 
should be covered. Some of the 
larger insurance companies publish 
safety bulletins which are applicable 
to office operations. However, it 
it unfortunate that trade, business 
and professional magazines do not 
give safety work (office) a bigger 
plan in their coverage. What would 
such a manual cover? Here are a 
few topics: 





1. Safety Measures 


1.1 Close all file drawers before leav- 
ing file, 


1.2 Do not open more than one file 
drawer at a time (will cause file to 
tip forward). 


1.3 Do not over-crowd drawers 
(will cause cuticle and finger cuts 
from paper edges—may cause in- 
fection ). 


1.4 Close file drawers by the handle 
(and not by the drawer proper as 
fingers may be caught). 


1.5 Do not open a file drawer above 
the head of a person working in 
the lower drawers. 


1.6 Put current material in top file 
drawers, leaving bottom drawer for 
non-current and less frequently used 
material. 


1.7 Do not store machines and heavy 
objects on top of file drawers. 


1.8 If clear glass doors are used, 
either at entrance, corridor or pri- 
vate offices, put some kind of mark- 
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ing on the door at about eye level 
so as to prevent accidents arising 
from failure to observe glass ob- 
struction (it has happened on innu- 
merable occasions ). 


1.9 Provide electrical outlets close 
to place of use of office machines— 
do not string wires across aisles or 
other places of movement. 


1.10 Do not permit employees to 
change light bulbs, particularly by 
standing on chairs and other objects. 


1.11 Do not permit employees to 
tilt chairs against walls while seated 
in the chairs—put flat runners on 
legs of chairs which prevent tilting 
where chairs are placed near walls 
(severe head and neck injuries may 
result from overturned chairs in 
tilted position). 


1.12 Do not place runners and 
throw rugs on linoleum or tile floors 
without the use of rubber rug mats 
which prevent sliding (throw rugs 
should not be used at all—in addi- 
tion to sliding, they become obstacles 
over which people trip). 

1.13 Use special non-skid wax for 
floor preservation. Also give notice 
in advance when floors are to be 
waxed. 


1.14 Do not permit employees to 
repair electrical plugs or outlets un- 
der any circumstances—use only 
qualified and skilled electricians for 
this work. 

1.15 Do not permit employees to use 
flammable liquids or cleaning fluids 
except under controlled and pro- 
tected conditions. 


1.16 Do not store packages, books, 
file folders or other objects on floor 
where employees may trip over 
them. 

1.17 Check ‘‘dead-weight floor ca- 
pacity” before placing safe cabinets, 
concentration of files and other 
heavy equipment. 


1.18 Before constructing office par- 
titions, check building codes and 
fire laws for acceptable materials 
to be used in construction. 


1.19 Do not throw razor blades, 
broken glass or other sharp objects 
in wastebaskets—put these items in 
separate containers for protection. 
1.20 Do not use pins for attaching 
papers—use staples or clips—if pins 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Time 
Save—— Money 


with BEST'S 


OFFICE SERVICES! 


In this—and every!—issue of BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS 
you'll find three separate services designed to help you 
streamline your routine office procedures and methods 

.... put you "in the know" on the latest and finest in 
office equipment .. . and give you the latest expert 
advice on how to be a better businessman. 


Are you taking advantage of these free services? All you 
have to do, you know, is tear out one (or all if you wish) 
of the three coupons and send it along to us. We'll do 
the rest! 


Take a look now at these three free office services! 


You'll find them in the “Office Methods" section of this and 
every other issue! 





MODERN AIDS TO OFFICE EFFICIENCY 


A full page of pictures and descriptive material on new office 
products! The coupon brings you—by return mail!—detailed 
information on where and how to get ‘em! 


BOOKLETS 


A large free library of everything from detailed reference manuals 
to pocket-size pamphlets on any and all phases of successful and 
efficient business operation . . . yours for the asking! 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT DIRECTORY 


A full page list of supplies and equipment under general headings 
covering everything from "Ribbons and Carbons" for your gal 
Friday's typewriter to whole “Matched Suites" of office er Ar 
Whatever you're considering buying, return of the coupon brings you 
up-to-date literature and prices from selected manufacturers! 


. services to our subscribers .... free with the compliments of 
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Office Safety—Continued 


are used, bury pin point between 
the sheets papers rather than 
leaving the point exposed. 

1.21 If any employee has a_ skin 
rash, poison or open sores on the 


ot 


hands, insist on proper bandaging 
or use of gloves so as not to spread 
infection by contact. 

2. First-aid Recommendations 

2.1 Physical exam for all new em- 
plovees. 

2.2 Annual check-up for manage- 
ment personnel. 

2.3 Provide “drying room” for wet 
clothes during winter and inclement 
weather—this is more a convenience 
than it is a health measure. 

2.4 It might be a good service to 
have a few umbrellas handy for 
rainy days (probably would apply 
to small offices only where control 
could be exercised over use and re- 
urn of equipment). 


2.5 Provide cold shots, flu shots and 


vitamin caps for those who wish 
them on a voluntary basis at com- 
pany expense if possible. 
semi-annual chest 
X-ray either through public or pri- 
vate agencies. 


2.6 Encourage 


2.7 Provide minimum facilities for 
routine and ordinary first aid (hand- 
ages, adhesive tape, antiseptic, etc. ). 
Have name, address and telephone 


number of medical doctor on call 
for emergency situations. 
2.8 Obtain  health-aid-tips —( pam- 


phlets) for periodic distribution to 
the employees. 
health habits. 


Encourage good 
Sound investments in the employ- 
ees’ health, safety and welfare pay 
a satisfying reward. Like any ac- 
tivity, it can be carried to excess 
let circumstances and good business 
judgment be the guide, but do give 
it some thought and some action. 
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Unhappy with your letterhead? Jus 
ask your printer to run the next lo 
on brighter, whiter WESTON BOND 
Typing goes faster, letters look neat- 
er, more impressive on this econom- 
ical rag content paper made better 
by Weston. Available in colors and 
matching envelopes. 


BYRON WESTON COMPAN 
DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Fine Papers for Business Records Since 1863 











MIMEOGRAPHED DIRECT 
MAIL 

LLOCALLY-PREPARED direct mail mg 
terial, reproduced by mimeograg bh 
is far more effective than factor 
designed mailing pieces, says a smal 
automobile Holland 
rolet Company, Monticello, 
cites three reasons why 
direct 


dealer. Chey. 
Ga, 
Own 
mail pieces, mineographed 
inexpensively, are superior to factory § FILING 
printed material : I. 
1. They are timely. Factory pieces 
often are not flexible enough to fill ). 
immediate promotion demands, 4. 
2. They are written for the com. 
pany’s own public, in language the 
customers 


its 


use. For 


instance, a b. 
company executive points out: “In 7. 
Monticello, we never lubricate an 8. 
auto. We grease it.” 133. 
3. They are less expensive in terms 9. 
of results. 10. 

The company explained to A. B, & FILING 
Dick Company, manufacturer of 129 
duplicating equipment and supplies, i, 
that if auto body service business is 
slow, it can be promoted at once via 
mimeographed flyers. On the other 
hand, direct mail from the factory 
might feature new cars when. the 
local firm needed to push its service 
business. 

Holland’s mailing pieces feature , 
drawings, handlettering, and shad- 
ing, done easily on a \Mimeoscope 
illuminated drawing board which 
facilitates hand work on stencils. 

It isn't necessary to be an artist 
to perk up mimeographed direct mail 
pieces with illustrations. There are 
two types of ready-made artistic aids 
available. A. B. Dick Company pro- 
duces partially-prepared illustrated 
stencils that provide an interesting 
theme for a local advertising mes- 
sage. One of these stencils pictures 
a newsboy holding a paper head- 
lined “Important News.” 
carries the illustrated message 
“NOW is the time.” The user need 
only type or hand-letter his special 
message. 

Another aid is an inset illustration 
stencil, containing a variety of small 
drawings that can be used individu- 
ally. A piece of artwork inset from 
this stencil can be placed in a window 
opening cut in the stencil on which 
the message is to be typed or lettered. 
The artwork inset is cemented into 
place, and duplicated just as is the 
regular copy. 
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E >FFICE EQUIPMENT DIRECTORY 


Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 


_ CABINETS 
Bose: File 
2. Fibre Board 
3. Insulated 
4. Metal 
5. Micro 
144. Mobile Storage Systems 
142. Open Shelf Files 
6. Portable 
7. Rotary 
8. Stencil 
133. Tabulating Card 
9. Visible 
10. Wooden 


FILING SUPPLIES 
129. Cards 
||. Fasteners 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 

15. Adding 

16. Billing 

17. Bookkeeping 

18. Calculating 

109. Payroll 

145. Punched Tape Equipment 
19. Tabulating 


MACHINES, MAILING 
20. Dating Stamps 
21. Envelope Sealers 
22. Mail Openers 
23. Postal Meters 
24. Postal Scales 
118. Sorters 
106. Time Stamp 


MACHINES, REPRODUCING 
25. Composing 
26. Direct Copying 
27. Duplicating 
28. Micro-filming 
29. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
136. Typewriter, Automatic 
30. Typewriter, Electric 
31. Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 
32. Addressing 

Checkwriting 

Dictating 

Intercommunication 
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Paper Folding 
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tapling and Fastening 
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OFFICE ACCESSORIES 
38. Ash Trays & Stands 
105. Bulletin Boards 
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39. Cash Boxes 
40. Chair Cushions 
41. Currency Trays 
42. Desk Lamps 
43. Desk Pads 

44. Desk Trays 

45. Drawer Trays 
46. Moisteners 

47. Name Plates 
48. Pen & Ink Sets 
49. Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 
50. Air Conditioners 
51. Bookcases 
143. Bookstands 
52. Cabinets 
53. Chairs 
134. Costumers 
54. Desks 
55. Fluorescent Lighting 
108. Incandescent Lighting 
56. Matched Suites 
57. Safes 
89. Stands, Typewriter 
58. Stools 
59. Tables 
60. Wardrobes 


PAPER 
119. Card Index 
120. Duplicator 
70. Envelopes 
135. Labels 
121. Letterhead 
122. Policy 
123. Ledger 
137. Photocopying 
124. Thin (Copy) 
102. Visual Policy Jackets 


SUPPLIES, GENERAL 
68. Business Forms 
69. Duplicating Supplies 
71. Erasers (Specialized) 
72. Loose Leaf Systems 
73. Marking Devices 
75. Paper Perforators 
76. Pens 
77. Pencils 
81. Staple Removers 


SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 
83. Copyholders 
85. Justifier 
86. Line Indicator 
87. Pads 
88. Ribbons & Carbons 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 
90. Cord Cover 


91. Holder 
92. Index 

94. Silencer 
95. Stands 


LOSS PREVENTION 
140. Burglary Alarms 
97. Fire Extinguishers 
63. Fire Protection Service 
98. First Aid Kits 
112. Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
107. Recording Door Lock 
138. Safety Equipment 
128. Salvage Services 
125. Truck Alarm Systems 
141. Watchman's Clocks 


SERVICES 
62. Accounting System 
127. Filing Systems 
64. Office Planning 
115. Photocopying 
65. Record System 
66. Sales Incentives 


MISCELLANEOUS 
131. Accident Diagramming 
132. Advertising Blotters 
116. Advertising Specialties 
103. Birthday Cards 
130. Building Evaluation 
117. Display Material 
104. Greeting Cards 
99. Leather Goods 
114. Policy Wallets 
100. Promotional Gifts 
126. Endorse & Cancel Calculators 
101. Silencer for Dictating 
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Goldfish Bowl—from page 31 


years ago. But isn’t it possible that 
it happens much oftener than we 
find out? Are we now doing the 
things that encourage it to happen 
again and again in the future? 

I know we all insist that our cost 
illustrations plainly show the con- 
tingencies on which they are based. 
But are we being explicit enough? 
We've got to remember that folks 
pretty much believe what they want 
to believe. When we show cost 
figures we hope they’il be impressed 
with, we shouldn’t be surprised if 


they are impressed—and remember. 
After all, our clients don’t know and 
probably don’t care that life insur- 
ance is one of the very few things 
they buy on which the cost is ac- 
tually determined after the sale. You 
buy a tangible article and its cost 
to the manufacturer and the dealer 
and the buyer has been established 
to the last penny when the deal is 
made. But when you buy a life in- 
surance policy the cost of the serv- 
ice to the seller—and to the buyer 
if it’s participating insurance—will 
be determined in the future. 

There is nothing wrong with this. 





LIBERAL Reward 





Agency. 


* Openings available in Cal., 





You'll find that Federal Life's excellent kit of Life and A & H policies, 
financing plans, vested renewals, incentive bonuses, and top commission scales 
is a “liberal reward" for managing a Federal Life agency. 


We may have an opening for a qualified manager in your locality * and 
are particularly anxious to find a manager for our firmly established Detroit 


If you are under 40, have had experience as a personal producer and as a 
supervisor or assistant manager or feel that you have the ability to manage an 
agency, write giving full details (all replies confidential) to: 


EMERY A. HUFF, Vice President and Superintendent of Agencies 


Federal Life insurance Company 


168 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 1, 


Colo., Fla., 
N. J., N. C., Ohio, Okla., Oreg., Pa., Texas, and Wisc. 


Ill., Ind., 


ILLINOIS 


lowa, Kans., Mich., Mo., Nebr., 





















Now . 


Find out about Federal’s assistance plan for new aaa agents, 

write today to: 

Agency Secretary 

Federal Life and Casualty Company 
Battle Creek, Michigan 







FEDERAL LIFE AND 


CASUALTY COMPANY 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


» 


GUARANTEED 
RENEWABLE 


. two outstanding new guaranteed renew- 
able policies, designed for the lower and middle 
income market, with more complete and lower 
cost accident and sickness and hospital protection. 

Federal’s leadership can show you the way to 
record sales with this, the 
greatest GUARANTEED RE- 
NEWABLE Plan in the field 





FEDERAL LIFE AND 
CASUALTY COMPANY 


WOLVERINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 











It has to be that way. 


But our cus- 
tomers don't make that distinction 


when they buy. Maybe we'd better 
tell them. Or better still, maybe we 
should educate them to want the 
full benefits of insurance so strongly 
that the sale is not basically condi- 
tioned on cost thinking. That’s why 
I shudder when I see the kind of 
policy cost illustration that seems to 
be trying to tell the buyer he can 
own life insurance and have it cost 
him nothing or next to nothing if 
only he'll buy the “right kind” of 
policy. It’s a sort of “all this and 
Heaven, too” presentation. 

Is life insurance so lacking in 
value and appeal that we can get 
people to buy it only if they think 
they’re getting something for noth- 
ing? I just don’t believe it. But 
some of our presentations seem to be 
based on that approach. Is it good 
public relations to thus depreciate 
the value of our service? Or is it 
true that people value things pretty 
much on the basis of what they pay 
for them and treasure most the 
things for which they have to save 
and sacrifice? Heaven is worth pay- 
ing for and there’s something of 
heaven in the peace of mind that life 
insurance gives. Is it any wonder 
it doesn’t have its full appeal when 
we suggest we're giving it away? 


Policy Comparisons 


Finally, I want to repeat what 
I’ve said before about policy com- 
parisons that build up one type of 
insurance plan by tearing another 
down. This is the technique of 
damning a plan for what it is not 
and never was intended to be. And 
it’s a weird wonder that so far as I 
can we're the only business 
alive today that indulges in this fan- 
tastic practice. General Motors 
doesn’t go around building up Cad- 
illacs by tearing down Chevrolets. 
Armour doesn’t suggest that chuck 
roast is,no good because steak is 
better. And Santa Fe doesn’t damn 
its E] Capitan coach service in order 
to sell its Super Chief space. 

But some of that type of thing is 
still being done in our business by 
odious and hypothetical compar- 
isons of policy plans. We all know 
that no plan of insurance is good or 
bad in itself. It is good or bad only 
as it meets or fails to meet the need 


see, 
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of a specific individual. 
plans should only be compared 


And policy 


the light of a specific prospect’s 
needs, wants and ability to pay. 

It seems to me that this is another 
type of action at the point of sale 
where we have strayed away from 
good public relations performance. 
| don’t like the questions a man be- 
gins to ask himself if we encourage 
him to believe that some of our serv- 
ices have inherently more dollar 
value than others, quite apart from 
his needs and wants. We can’t af- 
ford to allow the impression of hav- 
ing double standards. Too many 
people already wonder if there’s a 
better way to provide life insurance 
than through private business. 

Gradually over the years we've 
developed a pattern of selling and a 
great assortment of widely used 
methods for presenting our product 
and its cost. They’ve “growed” 
like Topsy and are so common to 
our experience and knowledge that 
we find it difficult to stand back and 
take an objective look at them. If 
some of our methods are not en- 
tirely ideal from the standpoint of 
good P. R., that’s no wonder. Nor 
is it a criticism of those who are 
using the tools gradually forged for 
us through the years. 

The performance record of life 
insurance is a proud one of which 
we are jealous. And we should tear 
our shirts to make it an even 
prouder one if we can. I’ve meant 
to point out a few places where this 
mav be possible. 

What about ways and means? In 
this business of ours there is a great 
amount of talent, a great potential 
for new achievement, a continued 
strong tide for improvement. We 
are not so good that we cannot be 
better and we have the talent and 
good will to become so. We point 
out to each other with concern that 
while we have made great growth in 
an absolute sense, life insurance has 
not kept pace with the expansion of 
our two nations’ economies—there 
is less life insurance in force propor- 
tionate to average income than there 
was in 1932—considerably _ less. 
How do we change this? 

We agree that for all of the spir- 
ited competition among ourselves, 
our real competition is with other 
goods and services. How can we cut 
a bigger wedge out of the national 
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BAKERSFIELD, 
CALIFORNIA 


For The Man Ready For 
General Agent Rewards 
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TOPEKA © SIOUX 


Strong as the Strongest — Enduring as Rushmore 


In this bustling, progressive area of Cali- 
fornia—we have an opening that offers 
tremendous potential opportunities to the 
right man, if ready for advancement to 
General Agent responsibility. As one of 
America's fastest growing companies, Na- 
tional Reserve Life has today passed the 
one hundred eighty million dollar mark 
of Insurance In Force. Our dynamic ex- 
pansion program is moving rapidly ahead 
throughout our entire operating — 
from the Territory of Hawaii... 
California to Florida. 

We provide the maximum in home office 
support and cooperation. Write today— 

gat held in strictest con- 
fidence! 


©. CHAPMAN, Pres. 
S. H. WITMER, Chm. of the Board 











Life 

A&H 

Group 
Franchise 
Hospitalization ae 
missions. 


Brokerage 


Reinsurance 





Theo. P. Beasley, President 





life insurance in force exceeds 


$972,000,000.00 


PLUS: One of the most advanced agent's training 
programs in the nation . . . Supervised offices . . . 
Trained Group men to assist agents .. . An alert 
Underwriting and home office staff . . . Top com- 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 








income pie? We correctly 
that there continues to be a clear 
and present danger of private enter- 
prise losing out to public enterprise. 
How can we arrest this ever-present 
trend? 

[ recently heard about a study of 
consumer attitudes toward life in- 
surance that appears to confirm this 
point. People who were quizzed in 
this study were asked this question. 
“Do you think you should own more 
life insurance?” If the person said 
he thought he needed more life in- 
surance he was then asked, “Why 


assess 


don't you buy more life insurance ?” 
When the answers were analyzed 
this interesting fact came forth. 
Those who said they needed more 
life insurance but didn’t buy it be- 
cause they couldn't afford it were 
usually people whose income and 
economic status strongly suggested 
they could afford it if they wanted 
it. 

The implication is clear. We 
usually say we can’t afford what we 
don’t want. Obviously we must 
first make people want life insur- 
ance no matter how little the cost. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


December 31, 1955 














ASSETS 
RE Cie ike hi do nih dasa oka MA ea DA Rack a $ 234,333,904.94 
NN IPE PEL OCT CRETE 258,502,907.20 
i a ele a i rae a ead 9,998,274.20 
Cash in Banks and Offices ...................-. 9,026,050.12 
RE a eer re aren 33,113,509.81 
Net Unpaid and Deferred Premiums ............ 11,284,209.00 
ERE EEE ITE Ee 20,495,033.49 
ELEN PERE PE 240,000.00 
Interest Due and Accrued ..................... 3,149,896.99 
Sg a rr a ene $ 580,143,785.75 
LIABILITIES 

Policy and Contract Reserves: 
I ae 6 has kk Wink KORA & 4a $ 481,295,172.00 
MU HE ID nk ok hack a ccc ins nce 6,941,206.00 
Investment and Mortality Contingency Fund ...... 10,000,000.00 
Gross Interest and Premiums Paid in Advance ..... 2.101,104.82 
Taxes Accrued But Not Due ................... 4,352,087.18 
Agents’ Bond or Savings Deposits .............. 837,769.61 
Reserve for Policy Claims in Process of Payment . . 2,366,989.52 
Commissions Accrued to Agents and All Other Items 3,586,565.70 
Liabilities Other Than Capital and Surplus ....... $ 511,480,894.83 
SR ace en ark ay rere 68,662,890.92 
poo MBP i 8 $ 580,143,785.75 
Gain in Life Insurance in Force During 1955 ..... $ 339,932,598.00 


Total Life Insurance in Force December 31,1955 .. = 4,256,942,543.00 
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Why Salesmen Sell? 


A GooD MANY SENTIMENTAL people 
write about selling, call selling the 
great profession of human service, 
and the like, and explain that the 
real reason why salesmen are in 
their profession is love of their 
fellow men. 

| wonder . . 

It seems to me that the head of 
a large life insurance company on 
the Pacific Coast, Cyrus Drewry, 
has a much more functional explana- 
tion of why salesmen are salesmen. 

“It’s because they are men of in- 
telligent self-interest,’ says Cyrus. 
“They like their work, but they also 
like the money they earn—and sell- 
ing is still, and will likely always be, 
the profession in which men earn 
the highest incomes. 

“And what,” he inquires, “‘is 
wrong with earning money ?” 

He pointed out to me that many 
salesmen think they sell because it 
takes them outdoors, or gives them 
a chance to meet people, or relieves 
them of being tied to a desk. 

“Actually, there’s only one reason 
why a man or woman ought to 
want to sell,” says Drewry. “It’s 
because of the tremendous earnings 
opportunities and the chances for 
advancement. 

“In other words,” he concludes, 
“the expression of intelligent self- 
interest.” 


When to Cut a Price 


“Now IF MY FIRM WOULD LET ME 
meet competitive prices, | would 
really go to town in my territory...” 
you have heard salesmen say that 
many times, haven't you? Every 
salesmanager, | know, has. 

Here are some questions to ask 
yourself before you cut a price: 
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Why is the other fellow's price 
lower? Check to see. There’s always 
a gimmick in a lower price. 

What have you to offer to offset 
lower price? You have exclusive 
features. Have you made the most 
of them? 

What advantages in quality do you 
offer? Maybe you have something 
to offer you don’t know about. Check 
and see. 

Has your competitor made an error? 
It may be that he’s made a mistake 
in his price. 

What future gains do you offer? 
Perhaps the future gains you offer 
more than offset the temporary price 
advantage ? 

What concession can you offer? 
Maybe you can offer a concession 
—in price or otherwise—that will 








get the business. The main thing: 
don’t cut a price until. you have done 
everything to avoid it. 


Be More Successful 


So YOU WANT TO SELL MORE, is that 
it? Well, just— 
1. Be more ambitious. Want to sell 
more. 
2. Know more. Know your business. 
3. Know your prospect's needs bet- 
ter. 
4. Plan more carefully. 
5. Make it easier for your prospect 
to buy. 
6. Plan and rehearse your presenta- 
tion. 
7. Work harder. 

See how easily you can make more 
sales? Just seven simple things. 
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LOOK WHAT YOU GET FoR 
FEW CENTS MORE” 





















































policy changes 


Boston Mutual has reduced ordinary life 
rates, effective April 1. All present policy 
values remain unchanged. The company 
has also introduced in New England its 
package plan which includes in the same 
premium with the basic benefit disability 
waiver, double indemnity, and on some 
plans family income with disability waiver. 
Other changes have been made. 


Brotherhood Mutual has introduced a 
$10,000 minimum “Business Men’s” Paid- 
Up at 85. It is offered from ages 15 to 60 
with double indemnity, waiver, disability 
income, supplemental term, and family 
income riders, and can be issued on a 
sub-standard basis. Other new plans are 
introduced. Aviation underwriting has 
been liberalized. 


Home Life of New York has a program 
of group insurance for firms of 10 to 24 
employes, which it calls Planned Security 
Benefits. It is composed of the following 
coverages—life insurance up to $10,000, 
accidental death and dismemberment, ac- 
cident and sickness, and major medical 
expense insurance for employes and de- 
pendents. 


Indianapolis Life will accept applicants 
standard who are commercial pilots and 
crew members, and private pilots with 
more than 400 hours solo who fly less than 
110 hours annually. Other liberalizations 
and rate reductions for risks involving 
aviation have been made. 


Manhattan Life now has a family life in- 
surance plan with a single inclusive pre- 
mium. Under the new policy, already ap- 
proved by a number of insurance depart- 
ments, the principal amount of insurance 
is usually on the father. If he is insured 
for $4,000, his wife is insured for $2,000 
and each child for $1,000. If the applicant 
is living at the end of the 20 year period 
the plan matures as an endowment. In 
case of death of the applicant before that 


time, the face amount is paid and pro- 
tection is continued on the other members 
of the family group. 


Prudential has increased its maximum 
limits for ordinary non-medical life is- 
sues, both during a two-year period and 
the total amount for any period. The two- 
year limits are now 0-9, $10,000; 10-30, 
$15,000; 31-35, $10,000; 36-40, $5,000; 41 
and over, medical required. Some modi- 
fications of the $15,000 limit are required 
in Iowa, Mississippi and Oklahoma. The 
company also announces the first $1,000,- 
000 policy on a single individual com- 
pletely underwritten by the company. It 
was placed in Los Angeles. 


United of Omaha changed its group life 
rates effective April 4, 1956 throughout 
the country except where state laws dis- 
allow the change. The change includes 
a premium volume discount, and _ will 
have its greatest effect on the groups with 
large memberships. The company feels 
the new rates result in premiums that 
more truly reflect the actual cost of group 
life insurance. According to Albert W. 
Randall, assistant vice president in charge 
of group insurance, “Ihe administrative 
expense of underwriting, issuing and 
servicing these groups does not increase 
proportionately with the size of the 
group.” 


ass’n notes 


Life Ins. Agency Management Ass'n: 
Kenneth L. Hobbs, formerly assistant 
secretary and agency secretary for Capitol 
Life in Denver, has been appointed con- 
sultant in the company relations div. 


National Ass'n of Life Underwriters: 
J. Hicks Baldwin, president of the Wash- 
ington Ass’n of Life Underwriters and 
general agent for the New England Mutual 
Life in Washington, has been elected 
treasurer succeeding James E. Bragg (New 
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LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 


Liberty National Life Insurance Company passed during 
1955 one of the great milestones in the history of any life 
Increasing insurance in force approx- 
imately $96 million—a new all-time record—the company 
joined the ranks of those select few life insurance companies 
in the United States having more than a Billion dollars of 
Liberty National looks forward to the 
future with great confidence and a strergthened desire to 
more adequately and faithfully serve the needs of its policy- 


LIBERTY NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


FRANK P. SAMFORD, President 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
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York City) due to headquarters being 
moved from New York to Washington, 


Oklahoma Insurance Dept.: John Craw- 
ford has been appointed policy analyst in 
the accident and health dept. 


sales 


Bankers Life (lowa): New business issued 
and paid-for in February totaled $19,482, 
669, an increase of more than $4 million 
over February last year. Ordinary sales 
amounted to $13,174,012 and group sales, 
$6,308,657. Total insurance in force 
reached a new high at the end of February 
of $2,492,909,780. Ordinary life insurance 
in force amounted to $1,574,446,435 and 
group life in force to $918,463,345. 


Bankers National: A record-breaking 60% 
increase in paid-for ordinary business for 
February, 1956 over February, 1955 was 
announced, and the first two months of 
1956 increased 41% over last year. The 
combined increase of ordinary and group 
sales during February was 71% and 39% 
for the first two months of 1956. 


Colonial Life (N. J.): Total life insurance 
in force passed the $400 million mark. 


Equitable Life (lowa): February new life 
insurance paid-for totaled $11,683,134, a 
gain of 7.5% over February, 1955, bring- 
ing the total of new paid life for the 
first two months to an all-time high of 
$22,905,705 (a 6.9% gain). Life insurance 
in force at the end of February increased 
to a new high of $1,438,676,878. 


Federal Life & Cas.: The 50th anniversary 
of this company which recently passed 
the $175 million mark in life insurance in 
force, is being celebrated this year. 


Federal Life Ins.: Total ordinary life in- 
surance in force climbed to $251,536,278. 
The amount of life insurance paid for dur- 
ing first two months of 1956 was $6,724,427 
(a 19% increase over same period last 
year). 


Franklin Life: During March field men 
celebrated the company’s 72nd anniversary 
with the highest production ever recorded 
for a single month in its history. Over 
$70 million in new sales were received, a 
gain of 27% over the same month last year. 


Guaranty National: Since beginning op- 
eration in July, 1954 insurance in force 
has climbed to $8 million. Written in- 
surance in force during February 
amounted to over $1 million. 


Home State: More than $23 million of 
new insurance was put in force during 
1955 making a total of $175,307,206 in 
force. 


Indianapolis Life: ‘The largest volume of 
paid business of any February was re- 
corded ($4,337,889, a gain of 40.6% over 
last year). Volume for the first two months 
of 1956 was 19.6% ahead of last year’s 
record pace. 


Best’s Life News 
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John Hancock: The high production rec- 
ord writing of $371,859,724 during the 
first cleven weeks of 1956 exceeded any 
previous record by $50,496,439. 


New England Life: Sales of $193 million 
of new life insurance during the first 
quarter of 1956, an increase of 30.4% 
over same period last year, were reported. 
New insurance sales in March totaled $59 
million, 22% more than the previous 
March. 


New York Life: Individual sales hit a 
record volume in 1955 of $1,801,000,000, 


exclusive of group sales. 


North American Accident: Life in force 
at year end exceeded $135 million and 
A. & H. premiums received exceeded the 
1954 figure by over one and a half million 
dollars. 


North American Life (Ill.): March, 1956 
life insurance sales exceeded March, 1955 
by 20.5°% in terms of volume. Accident 
and health sales surpassed March last year 
by 25.8°%, based on new premiums. 


Northwestern Mutual: A milestone was 
reached when the $8 billion mark in 
ordinary life insurance in force was 
reached March 8. Life insurance sales for 
1956 are running 27% over last year, 
January and February sales totaling $113,- 
135,000. 


Occidental Life (Cal.): A record increase 
of $832,769,806 of insurance in force dur- 
ing 1955 brought insurance in force over 
the $6 billion mark. Ordinary in force 
reached a new high of $3,335,978,003, while 
group insurance in force climbed to 
$2,758,497,787. New life sales totaled $1,- 
064,608,937, ordinary sales were $731,017,- 
283 and group life sales totaled $333,591,- 
654. 

Sales of individual life policies in 
February totaled $81,104,543, up $12,087,- 
371 over February of last year and $3.- 
328,689 ahead of January, 1956 sales. 


Oil Industries Life: A company record for 
a single day was set March 20 when a 
total of $7,250,000 of business was amassed. 
\ first-year production record of $33,367,- 
150 was set last August, a world mark. 
With the new business just processed, over 
$60 million insurance in force has been 
achieved. 


Phoenix Mutual: Insurance in force has 
passed the billion and a half dollar mark. 
Paid business for January was $16,853,000 
(a 45% increase over January, 1955) and 
in February $17,212,000 (an increase of 
51%). 


Provident Mutual: New Paid business in 
February amounted to a 7.9% gain over 
the same month of 1955 and marked a 
10.2¢,, gain for the first two months of 
1956. 
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Prudential: The first million dollar policy 
on a single individual completely under- 
written by the company was placed in 
Los Angeles through the Jack White 
Agency by the Herbert L. Lantin Co. 


Union Life (Ark.): Life insurance in 
force passed the $100 million mark on 
March 27, 1956. 


obituaries 


Ashbrook: Ernest Shepardson Ashbrook, 
former chairman of the board of the North 
American Life Insurance Company of 
Chicago died March 3lst at the age of 76. 
Mr. Ashbrook joined the North American 
Life in 1909 as manager of the Topeka, 
Kansas office. He was manager of the 
southwestern department at Kansas City, 
Missouri from 1911 to 1919. He was made 
vice president of the company in 1919, 
served as president from 1927 to 1951 and 
was chairman of the board from 1951 until 
his retirement in 1955. 


Lind: John Lind, manager of the Field 
Service Division, the Union Central Life 
Insurance Company, died March I4th at 
the age of 42. He had been associated with 
the company since 1934 and was a direct 
mail specialist. Mr. Lind was a member of 
the Direct Mail Advertising Association, 
Inc. and letters which he had prepared 
had received numerous awards from di- 
rect mail groups. 


Haupt: Miss Alma C. Haupt, formerly 
director of the Nursing Bureau of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
and one of the nations outstanding au- 
thorities on public health nursing, died 
March 15th at the age of 63. In 1924 Miss 
Haupt was named associate director of 
the Child Health Program in Austria by 
the Commonwealth Fund and after serv- 
ing three years received the Gold Cross 
from the Austrian government for out- 
standing service. Returning to New York 
in 1927 she became associate director of 
the Commonwealth Fund's Division of 
Rural Hospitals, later holding the same 
position in the National Organization for 
Public Health Nursing. She assumed the 
post of director of the Metropolitan's 
Nursing Bureau in 1935 and remained in 
that post until her retirement in 1953. 
As head of the Bureau she directed the 
company’s nationwide visiting nurse serv- 
ice, bringing the service to a successful 
end when it was discontinued at the end 
of 1952 after 43 years of existence. The 
author of numerous articles on nursing 
for public health and nursing publications, 
Miss Haupt received many honors in- 
cluding the outstanding Achievement 
Award by the University of Minnesota and 
a certificate of honor by the National 
Association of Colored Graduate Nurses. 
Miss Haupt was a member of a distin- 
guished American family. Her grand- 
father Brig. Gen. Herman Haupt, a noted 
civil engineer, was in charge of military 
railroads for the Army of the Potomac 
during the Civil War. 


Neiderer: F. I. Neiderer, agency manager 
at Harrisburg, Pa. for the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York, died 


suddenly March 15th at the age of 57. 
A veteran of 26 years service with Mutual 
of New York, Mr. Neiderer joined the 
company in 1930 as a field representative 
of the South Bend, Ind. agency. He went 
to Baltimore, Md. in 1932 and in 1934 
transferred to Harrisburg. Mr. Neiderer 
was engaged in organizational work there 
until January, 1941, when he was advanced 
to be agency manager. 


Wallace: Andrew B. Wallace, a director 
of the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company for the past 26 vears, died 
March 12th following a long illness. He 
was 72. A member of the Massachusetts 
Mutual's executive committee, Mr. Wallace 
was also chairman of the board and a 
director of Forbes & Wallace, Inc. and of 
the Consolidated Dry Goods Company of 
Springfield. Mass. and a director of the 
American Mutual Liability Insurance Co. 
of Boston. 


O'Brien: T. Loeh! O’Brien, C.L.U., a mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company’s agency at Washing- 
ton, D. C. and one of the company’s top 
100 producers for the past 14 years, died 
March 19th. He was a life and qualifying 
member of the Million Dollar Round 
Table and received the National Quality 
Award annuallv since the award was 
started 12 years ago. Associated with the 
Massachusetts Mutual since 1933, Mr. 
O’Brien was a past president of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Life Underwriters As- 


sociation, The District chapter of the 
Chartered Life Underwriters, and the 
District Life Insurance Trust Council. 


In 1954 he was presented the Bernard L. 
Wilner Memorial Award for outstanding 
service to life insurance in the Washing- 
ton metropolitan area. He was dean of 
the District Life Insurance Institute from 
1944 through 1953 and a member of the 
faculty of that organization for 18 years. 


Chatham: Lee Chatham, a representative 
of the American General Life Insurance 
Company died of a heart attack March 3rd 
at the age of 55. Mr. Chatham had been 
associated with the American General Life 
since 1942. As an honor man and an 
outstanding personal producer, he was 
a many-time winner of the National 
Quality Award. He had the distinction of 
being a perennial member of the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet and a consistent member 
of the Texas Leaders Round Table and 
during 1955 qualified for the Million 
Dollar Round Table. 
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M.D.R.T. REGULATIONS 


May A MEMBER OF THE Million 
Dollar Round Table use the desig- 
nation on his envelopes? His ad- 
vertising? His stationery? 

The answer to the first two is no; 
to the third, yes. 

Questions like these—and many 
subtle and complex variants—keep 
the M.D.R.T. Insignia Committee 
busier each year, as Round Table 
membership keeps climbing to new 
highs. 

Over the years it’s been necessary 
to evolve quite a comprehensive set 
of rules to make sure that good taste 
governs the various possible uses of 
the M.D.R.T. insignia, while avoid- 
ing needlessly harsh restrictions. 

Use of the insigna or any other 
form of the M.D.R.T. designation 
in advertising is forbidden as too 
blatant a use of one’s membership. 
On envelopes? Not quite so brazen, 
perhaps, but still considered by the 
membership to be in poor taste and 
hence verboten. 

To assure unquestioned uniform- 
itv in sizes and styles, the Round 
Table has contracted with certain 
suppliers for dies, keys, pins, and 
plaques used by its members. No 
one is authorized or permitted to 
use any insigna except those pur- 
chased through the Round Table 
chairman. Moreover, use of the 
official die is permitted only for 
the period that the member is quali- 
fied. 

The die may be used only on regu- 
lar business cards, on business sta- 
tionery other than envelopes, on 
announcements issued by a life com- 
pany for mailing to a member’s cli- 
ents and friends, and in company 
publications in connection with pub- 
licity given its M.D.R.T. members. 
Instead of the die, a member in good 
standing may use the words “Mem- 
ber of the Million Dollar Round 
Table,” preceded by current year 
of qualification, or, if a life member, 
those words may be used instead of 
the year. However, such wording 
may not be used on advertising. 

In the use of the die, gold or silver 
or a color to match the stationery 
may be used. If more than one color 
is to be used in the die, or if a colored 
background is wanted in order to 
match company insignia, special per- 
mission must be obtained from the 
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M.D.R.T. chairman and a special 
die obtained from the M.D.R.T. 

The Round Table, incidentally, is 
not fooling about these rules: any 
member refusing to abide by them 
is subject to suspension or revoca- 
tion of membership. 

“The great majority of companies 
having members are now cooperat- 
ing fully in the effort to enforce the 
rules,” says Insignia Chairman 
Smith. “This is extremely impor- 
tant, since many companies print 
stationery for their agents. Each 
company printing stationery should 
have on hand official life member 
steel dies in both large and small 
sizes and official electrotype dies in 
both sizes with the words ‘life mem- 
ber’ and also with the current year of 
qualification for qualifying members 
who are not life members. 


“This requires that the latter be 
purchased annually from the office 
of the M.D.R.T. chairman. Home 
office printing departments should 
try to estimate stationery needs of 
qualifying or qualifying-repeating 
members who are not life members. 
If they fail to qualify for the suc- 
ceeding year, they are not permitted 
to use stationery beyond March 15 
of the year following the year of 
qualification, since they are not then 
members in good standing. If they 
qualify for the succeeding year, only 
the current year should appear on 
insignia. 


AWARD DEADLINE 


May 15TH Is THE DEADLINE for re- 
ceiving nominations for the John 
Newton Russell Award, presented 
annually for outstanding service to 
the life insurance business. The 
award is being given for the fifteenth 
time this year, and the winner will 
be announced at the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters Con- 
vention in Washington, D. C. in 
September. Winner of the award 
in 1955 was Charles E. Cleeton, 
C.L.U., Los Angeles, general agent 
for Occidental of California and a 
past president of the NALU. Appli- 
cation blanks have been widely 
distributed, and they may be ob- 
tained from the National Association 
of Life Underwriters, 11 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 





L.U.T.C. ENROLLMENTS © 


STUDENT ENROLLMENTS have soar@ 
to the all-time high of 13,697, ag 
cording to Loran E. Powell, manage 
ing director of the Life Underwriteg 
Training Council. Seven hundre@ 
and seven classes are now under way 
in all states plus Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico and the District of Columbia, 
This compares with 11,029 students 
in five hundred and seventy nig 
classes during the 1954-55 sch 
year. i 

The highlight of this year’s clasg 
sessions is the use of the Lessom 
Plan technique in the first year of 
the course. This technique of train 
ing for instructors gives each ine 
structor a prepared Lesson Plamy 
which is designed to assist him if 
forcefully bringing out the most 
practical sales ideas contained if 
each assignment. Pilot groups of 
second year instructors are field 
testing these Lesson Plans so that 
this training technique can be 
launched with second year instrue 
tors next year. F 

In commenting on this year§ 
classes and record breaking enrolk 
ment, Mr. Powell said, “Credit fot 
this year’s class organization is dug 
in large measure to the countles§ 
volunteer chairmen and their co 
mittees all over the country. From 
January, 1955 when they were ape 
pointed to their jobs by their local 
association presidents, until now 
they have worked hard and dilt 
gently to provide LUTC training to 
the underwriters of their commt- 
nities. The entire industry and the 
insuring public owes them a deef 
debt of gratitude.” ‘ 

Chicago has the distinction of 
breaking all records in the country 
on having the largest number et- 
rolled in Life Underwriter training 
Council. There are twenty-threé 
classes, with four hundred and sixtys 
eight students. Twenty instructo 
plus nine chairmen bring the total 
LUTC folks up to almost five 
hundred. 


FEDERAL BENEFITS 


IN THE FIRST FOURTEEN months of 
operation the Federal Employes 
Group Life program had paid ouf 
somewhat over sixty-one milliof 
dollars in benefits, according to t 
Civil Service Commission. 
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The Demand 
For Housing 


DR. GORDON W. MCKINLEY 
Director of Economic Research 
The Prudential Insurance 
Company of America 


HERE ARE FEW QUESTIONS in this country which are 
"hE cae debated with more heat and less light than is the 
outlook for home building. An apparently never-ending series 
of Congressional hearings and investigations continues to 
evoke a great variety of opinions, though not many facts, on 
the subject. Tremendous pressure is brought to bear on gov- 
ernment agencies first to curb, then to stimulate, the housing 
industry. Some observers feel that housing needs will not 
be satisfied until every resident has his own little white 
cottage ; others feel that we have already overmortgaged our 
futures. The political aspects of the question are of course 
played for all they are worth. It is truly unfortunate that in 
all this discussion so few attempts are made to analyze the 
facts—so far as they are known—and to produce objective 
estimates of what can reasonably be expected by way of 
housing demand during the next few years. 

The answer to this question is not an easy one, nor is it 
likely that any single estimate will bring unanimous acceptance 
from the conflicting interests involved. The question is suffi- 
ciently important, however, and sufficiently amenable to analy- 
sis to deserve more careful study than it has received in the 
past. 

The demand for housing is affected by two separate— 
though not entirely unrelated—forces. These two forces are 
income and population. Assuming that over the next five 
years the United States will remain prosperous and that 
incomes will continue to rise in much the same fashion as they 
have during the past five years, the estimates of housing 
demand developed in this article are not by any means mini- 
mum estimates. They are estimates of the volume of housing 
demand which will show itself in the marketplace, provided 
the economy as a whole remains prosperous during the period 


under consideration. (Continued on the next page 





Demand for Housing—Continued 


As background, let’s look at the 
period 1950-55—a prosperous pe- 
riod similar to that which we are 
assuming for the future—and_ find 
out where the demand for housing 
1as come from since 1950. Having 
clearly in mind the factors which 
have contributed to housing demand 
in recent years, we will then be i 
a position to inquire into what is 
likely to ;happen to those factors in 
the future. 

Housing 


_ 
= 
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demand arises from (a) 
the net increase in the number of 
households, (b) the wearing out or 
demolition of the existing housing 
stock, and (c) the need to raise the 
vacancy ratio to the point where 
the existing population can migrate 
trom place to place, or, stated alter- 
natively, the need to continue build- 
ing up to the point where vacancies 
spread fror: older to newly-con- 


structed housing. 


Average Net Increase 

first of these factors is 
analyzed in Table I. Column one 
of this table shows the average an- 


The 


nual net increase in non-farm house- 


holds in the United States during 
the period 1950-55. The demand 
for housing in this country is almost 
entirely non-farm. Although the 


volume of farm mortgage loans is 
substantial, these are almost entirely 
business loans, rather than residen- 
tial construction loans. The series 
n housing starts against which we 
wil] measure demand, is also a non- 
farm Because of the steady 
ff the farm, non-farm 


household formation is greater than 


Series. 


migration 


total household formation. In the 
period 1950-55, non-farm house- 
hold formation averaged 980,000 a 


vear, whereas total household for- 
) averaged only 835,000. 
Households are formed either as 
i.e. related) groups, or as 
persons or groups of un- 
ed persons living together. The 
first three items in the accompany- 


ing table refer to 











“family” house- 
two items to 
“unrelated” house- 
During this six year period, 
annual net 


holds and the last 
individu 


In ual’ or 
holds 
there an 


was 


average 
increase in family 


680,000, and an average annual net 
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households of 


increase of individual households of 
300,000. This does not mean that 
families and individuals increased 
by these respective amounts. A 
“household” is by definition equal 
to an occupied dwelling unit. Dur- 
ing the period 1950-55, part (530,- 
000) of the increase in family 
households came from a net increase 
in families themselves, but part also 
came from the undoubling of related 
groups previously living together. 
There was an annual undoubling of 
95,000 sub-families—families _ re- 
lated to the head of another family 
with whom they are living, such as 
a young married couple living with 
his or her parents. There was also 
an annual undoubling of 55,000 
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secondary families—families living 
in the same household with another 
iamily but not related to them. 

The same process has been going 
on in the case of individual house- 
holds. Of the total individual house- 
holds formed each year, 145,000 has 
come from a net increase in the total 
number of persons not living in a 
family group, and 155,000 has come 
from an undoubling of such indi- 
viduals who had previously been 
living together. 

Of the total of 980,000 average 
annual non-farm household forma- 
tion in the period 1950-55, 305,000 
households a year have resulted 
from undoubling. This is an im- 
portant fact because undoubling will 
not, and cannot, continue forever. 
When it is completed, household 
formation must depend entirely on 





the tet increase in families 







and The 
individuals themselves (which haf gems 
averaged 675,000 annually in recent pas hee 
years). If the rate of undoubling fff phere | 
secondary families during the pas vacancy 
six years is continued in the future § yacanci 
there will be no secondary families ff pyral a 
at all by the end of 1959! There are 5) rent 
therefore detinite limits to the vokM one to 





ume of demand which we can ex. 
pect to arise from undoubling in 
the future. 
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Replacement Needs 






Thus far we have considered only 
one of the factors making up nop- 





homes 











































farm housing demand in recent aflecte 
vears. Housing demand depends § @ppe! 
not only on household formation but J will > 
also on replacement needs resulting Fone | 
from the wearing out or demolition § Vaca 
of the existing housing stock. Ag fects 
need for home construction also ff field. | 
arises when the vacancy ratio is sog Ws ™ 
low as to allow insufficient mobility § 5- A 
to the population. The first column § @ Yea 
of Table II shows the relative im J witho 
portance of these factors in total @ ect 
non-farm housing demand in recent ket at 
vears. non-t 
Our housing stock is continually § * the 
wearing out or being demolished (by 
design or by accident), so that in 
an average year we must replace 
something like 100,000—150,00 Th 
housing units simply to maintain the oq , 
existing stock. On the other hand § .,,; 
in many years there is an offsetting § ;,,..., 
factor in the form of conversions of ial 
older structures from single to Fine 
multi-unit dwellings. Conversions § 4... + 
of single unit dwellings into multi-§ /;..., 
unit dwellings add to our housing § ;,. 4) 
stock just as the retirement of older in 4 
homes subtracts from it. During § ;,..., 
World War II and the immediate Rees 
post-war period, conversions far ex- § citie. 
ceeded demolitions so that the hous § ,,,,.. 
ing stock was able to increase by 2§ ... , 
greater amount than the volume of },.. 
new residential construction. In thef .,,, ; 
period, 1950-55, however, there was \.1,;, 
probably a reverse conversion. fo... 
Many of the units previously split¥ ....) 
up into multi-unit dwellings were ,,..,. 
retired or were returned to a single app 
family status. This reverse convet-f yi; 
sion acted like demolitions in reduc- ears 
ing the existing housing stock, thus hors 
giving rise to an annual demand for§ },,,, 
housing from demolitions and conf... 
versions of about 180,00C a year qua 





from 1950 to 1955. 
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The final factor contributing to 
demand for housing in recent years 
has heen the very low vacancy ratio. 
There has been a gradual rise in the 
vacancy ratio since 1952, but these 
vacancies have appeared mostly in 
rural areas, or very old housing, or 
in rental housing. Demand for new 
one to three family homes has re- 
mained strong so that, as far as 
builders are concerned, the rise in 
the vacancy ratio has been an inter- 
esting, but not a compelling, statis- 
tic. It will not be until the vacancies 
begin to appear in newly constructed 
homes that housing starts will be 
affected. When these vacancies do 
appear the effect on construction 
will be sharp and immediate. No 
one knows just how high the 
vacancy ratio can go before its ef- 
fects spread to the new housing 
field, but it is obvious that that point 
was not reached in the period 1950— 
55. An average of 80,000 vacancies 
a year was added during these years 
without producing a_ significant 
effect on the new construction mar- 
ket and without raising the overall 
non-farm vacancy ratio above 2.8% 
at the end of 1955. 


Census Reports 


The 2.8% vacancy ratio at the 
end of 1955 is a personal estimate, 
and differs somewhat in concept 
from the vacancy ratio reported 
earlier in 1955 by the Bureau of the 
Census. The Census reports that in 
the third quarter of 1955 the overall 
(farm and non-farm) vacancy ratio 
for the country was 2.3%. Although 
the Census does not report a non- 
farm vacancy ratio separately, it 
does indicate that the ratio in large 
cities is quite a bit lower than in 
rural areas. According to the Cen- 
sus definition, the non-farm ratio is 
less than 2.3%. The Census does 
not include in this ratio those houses 
which have been sold but are not yet 
occupied. These vacancies are obvi- 
ously significant because, as the new 
occupants move in, vacancies will 
appear in their former dwelling | 
units. After adjusting the Census 
vacancy ratio to put it on a non-| 
farm basis, to include homes sold | 
but not yet occupied, to include the | 
vacancies occurring in the fourth | 
quarter of 1955, and to allow for | 
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what kind of company stands behind 
the man from Midland Mutual? » 


a strong company with a “helping hand’’—The Man from 
Midland Mutual is justly proud and confident. He’s proud of 
his company’s 50 years of dedicated service to policyowners 
and representatives in the field. He’s confident of the future, 
because he knows he can count on solid support and help 
from this strong, stable company known for its fair dealing. 


At Midland Mutual, the close relationship between home 
office and field is based on the “helping hand” philosophy. 
The Agency Department staff believes in and practices this 
philosophy of assistance. Realizing that general agents’ 
problems are their problems as well, these company people 
offer valuable help in building successful agencies. 

Midland Mutual’s “helping hand” approach has been a 
prime factor in the company’s sound growth to a position 
stronger than ever before. In this Golden Anniversary Year, 
insurance in force exceeds $300 million, assets are more than 
$90 million, more than 100,000 policies are in force, and 
the asset-liability ratio ranks high in the industry. 

If you would like to learn more about Midland Mutual's 
growth story, and how its “helping hand” operation benefits 
the men in the field, write Charles E. Sherer, CLU, Vice 
President and Director of Agencies. 
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. MIDLAND MUTUAL 


. 


i. LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


248 East Broad Street, Columbus 16, Ohio 


Midland Mutual Agency Building Opportunities include openings in these 
areas: California, Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Kentucky, Michigan, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia. 
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CHARLES W. V. MEARES 
Vice President, Personnel 
New York Life Insurance Company 


AM SURE ANYONE who has had 
Li responsibility of supervising 
“first-job” teen-agers will admit that 
change and chance are ever present 
factors. At times young people seem 
as mercurial as a temperamental 
actress, at other times as inanimate 
as a granite: boulder. 


Good Old Days 


Though many of us are aware 
of these realities, there seems to 
be an unfortunate tendency to at- 
tribute our frequent vexations to 
some perverse characteristic of our 
present day youth; to blame it all 
on “black board jungles” or “hot 
rods” or the baneful influence of 
TV and to decide that the American 
adolescent is a much different and 
far poorer specimen than his father 
or grandfather. Many supervisors 
tend to yearn for the “good old 
days” when young people seemed 
to be more stable—more content 
with their jobs, less apt to complain 
or to look around for something 
better. 

Such indulging of fancy, however, 
does not help to solve a first-job 
termination rate which has more 
than doubled since 1940. Unrealistic 
thinking of this kind can be down- 
right disastrous in the life insurance 
industry which must depend on the 
recent high school graduate to handle 
a large volume of its routine work. 
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Life insurance, like all other as- 
pects of American business in the 
past fifty years, has shared the 
management revolution known aca- 
demically as the scientific division of 
labor or professionally as systems 
and procedures. Probably no other 
industry in the United States has 
such a large volume of clerical and 
accounting work which lends itself 
to a scientific breakdown into rou- 
tine jobs. That once famous, almost 
mythical figure, “the efficiency ex- 
pert” must have had a field day in 
the insurance business, particularly 
in the large companies where volume 
made it possible to break down 
even semi-technical jobs into their 
component parts and achieve super- 
simple systems. 

The systems which prevailed 
twenty years ago worked. They were 
a vast improvement over earlier 
practices, and many of their features 
have stood the test of time. But 
the philosophy which inspired the 
personnel concepts of the thirties is 
inadequate today after two decades 
of drastic social and economic 
change. Personnel administration 
like the law, medicine, or any other 
profession, is not a static thing and 
like these other callings must keep 
abreast of “the spirit of the times.” 

Yesterday’s administrative con- 
cepts are interesting subjects for 
discussion but they will serve little 
purpose in approaching the prob- 
lems at hand. More imperative is 
the need to combat the negative in- 
fluence of those supervisors who 
would perpetuate these concepts 





irst-job'e 


when they no longer apply. Herein | 
lies the crux of our problem with | 
first-job teen-agers: the degrading | 
aspect of minute specialization. | 
When procedures are made too rou- 
tine, they deny all measure of in- 
dividual ability and can be a prodigal 
waste of manpower. An excessive 
devotion to simple repetitive task 
strikes at many of our cherish 
values. It belittles our educational 
system and in effect slanders our 
American youth. Even more to the 
point, is such a thin slicing of jobs 
into routine procedures really ef- 
ficient? Can we reduce an employee 
to the status of a near automaton 
and still expect good performance? 
All of us at one time or another 
have been employed on a routine job 
—one which was far beneath our 
capabilities and motivations. We 
learned all there was to know in 
five minutes and spent the remain- 
ing seven hours and fifty-five min- 
utes of each day either looking at 
the clock or day-dreaming while our 
hands and feet did the work. Output 
was slow, spasmodic and imperfect, 
and in such an environment morale 
inevitably deteriorated. Granted 
that specialization is necessary in 





insurance as in all business, but there 
is such a thing as becoming too 
routine and too impersonal. 


Partial Answer 


Economics dictate that we must 
somehow make this important first 
job in insurance much more attrac- 
tive and stimulating than formerly. 
Liberal employee benefits, well 
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other incentives are all useful but 
are at best only a partial answer. 
The young men and women of today 
are superior in education, ambition 
and initiative to those of the older 
generation. They demand and they 
should have variety and a sense of 

‘sponsibility in their jobs. 

In the “good old days,” a half- 
hour's instruction was sufficient for 
most new clerical employees. A 
new girl was put to work in a very 
unceremonious fashion; she was 
given the minimum of information 
about either her job or her benefits 
as an employee—and was suspected 
of being some sort of radical or 
agitator if she dared to ask any 
specific details as to this last item. 
This may be somewhat exaggerated, 
but many a supervisor’s attitude was 
that if an employee did not like 
the way she was handled, she could 
quit and the Company could replace 
her with the next young lady waiting 
in the personnel office. 

Despite this almost total lack of 
good employee relations, many an 
older supervisor can point to the 
smaller amount of labor turnover 
in the thirties and prove at least to 
his own satisfaction, that the so- 
called “coddling” of employees has 
not only failed to assist in the prob- 
lem of turnover, but has actually 
made it worse. 

Such an approach is another ex- 
ample of unrealistic thinking. It can 
be rebutted quite effectively by 
pointing to the “buyers market” the 
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prospective employee enjoys today 
and contrasting it with the “sellers 
market” of the thirties. The full 
prosperity we are now enjoying has 
made our immensely productive 
economy expand even faster than 
our birth rate. Moreover, if we are 
to give any credence to the recent 
statement of President Eisenhower, 
the United States can expect a 
four hundred billion dollar economy 
within the next ten years. This all 
adds up to a more compelling and 
more urgent demand for labor of 
all types and especially for the re- 
cent highschool graduate. Of course, 
technological changes will ease the 
pressure somewhat, but they will not 
solve a grave problem and one in- 
creasingly vital to the life insurance 
companies. 


Supervisory Attitude 


Another important consideration 
on the subject of first-job teen-agers 
is the question of individual super- 
visory attitude. In many respects 
this is one of the most difficult, yet 
crucial problems to be faced in life 
insurance. For individual attitude 
is essentially a personal relationship 
between the supervisor and his new 
employee. Little valid experience 
exists which can act as a firm guide. 
Yet these four thoughts on the sub- 
ject may be of some assistance. 
1. Be optimistic—Don’t believe the 
glib generality that the young people 
of today are not as good as yester- 
day’s. Don’t listen to the constant 
cynic who says that the teen-ager 





is only interested in what he can get 
and not in what he can give. If 
we take this pessimistic view, it is 
quite certain that our employees will 
be aware of it. In general, people 
behave only as well as we believe 
they will. This is especially true of 
teen-agers. Give them encourage- 
ment by showing your faith in their 
willingness and ability to do a good 
job. 

2. Be patient—Modern day young 
people are exposed to more pres- 
sures and more opportunities than 
ever before. They have more free- 
dom. Yet the problems of transition 
from the regimentation of the school 
to the greater independence of a 
salary are just as unsettling—ad- 
justment to a more mature environ- 
ment just as difficult. 

3. Be imaginative—Take an interest 
in your new employee not only in her 
work but in her as a human being. 
We in the life insurance business 
are in the unfortunate position of 
having an enormous amount of rou- 
tine work to be done and very few 
glamour jobs to offer to new em- 
ployees. In many cases, however, 
the routine work procedures have 
been inherited from the “good old 
days” when the only consideration 
was the presumed efficiency of an 
employee doing the same task over 
and over again hundreds of times 
a day. And little thought was given 
to whether that kind of work was 
what an employee really wanted to 
do or was best suited to his abilities. 
Necessity has brought home to most 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Teen-agers—Continued 


of us that the satisfied employee is 
the one with the satisfying job. 
Let your imagination devise ways 
in which the job may be made more 
interesting. 


Never forget that you 
are dealing with individuals and 


that no two individuals will react 
in exactly the same way to a given 


situation. Be imaginative, but also 
be resourceful. 
4. Be reasonable—Do not expect 


too much or too little. The captious, 
the overbearing, or the impatient 
supervisor is sure to breed that dis- 
content and that insecurity which 
impairs performance and contributes 
to high turnover. Similarly, the 
distant, phlegmatic supervisor is 
certain to stimulate the same un- 
favorable response. 

A supervisor’s managerial per- 
formance will stand or fall on his 
success as an instructor and coun- 
selor. Above all he tust not be 
afraid to criticize poor performance. 
It is generally agreed today that 
everyone must be made to feel that 
his job is important. Yet how can 
an employee really believe his work 
is important if sloppy, inaccurate 
work is tolerated? The only cri- 
terion is that the criticism be con- 
structive and well understood as an 
important adjunct to the emplovee's 
learning process. 

Even from an efficiency point of 
view, a young employee will respond 
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much better if she is taught as many 
operations within her department as 
she can assimilate and if she is 
given commensurate responsibility 
as her skills increase. Even in op- 
erations where most of the work is 
routine we have found it possible 
to make the work more interesting 
by combining three or four aliied 
jobs into one job giving the employee 
greater scope and_ responsibility. 
Without considering for the moment 
the important efficiency factor, the 
resultant higher morale and greater 
sense of worth and dignity has al- 
ways given us a better all-round 
employee. In fact we might consider 
the operation of a law of diminishing 
return, as applied to the supervising 
of first-job teen-agers. Briefly stated 
it assumes that there is a_ point 
in systems and procedures bevond 
which efficiency, morale and work 
output diminishes in direct propor- 
tion to the decreasing tesponsibilities 
of the job. Conversely this is also 
valid within limits, since all em- 
ployees have an upper as well as 
lower margin of ability. Super- 
visors who are not afraid to experi- 
ment will be the best judges of both. 

We are all faced with dynamic 
changes in our economy, in our 


environment, and indeed in all our 
social institutions. We cannot expect 
the old standards, the time hallowed 
customs and habits which apparently 
worked so well twenty-five years ago 
to apply 


now. The era of full 
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employment, the vigorous belief j 
an expanding economy, the age 
nuclear and electronic technolog 
have opened new and challengig 
possibilities. And all of these ne 
conditions have forced us to recog 
nize and to employ more fully o 
latent talents as managers, as em 
ployees, as citizens. 

In this regard, it seems incredib] 
that anyone should hearken back ¢ 
the “good old days.”’ For in matte 
of human understanding and accom 
plishments, they seem pallid fa 
when contrasted with the challeng 
of the present or the promise of th 
future. 

Supervisors of first-job teen-age 
have a twofold responsibility to dig 
charge not only to their manageme 
but in a broader sense to the con 
munity and to the nation. As e 
ployers of many young Americang 
they must initiate teen-agers inte 
their first responsibilities as wage 
varners. As teachers they must se 
to it that our new employees aré 
given every opportunity for growth 
remembering that to grow with thel 
job builds character and that charé 
acter builds a useful and_ bettef 
adjusted individual. 
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NEW TRAINING PROGRAM |, 


+. 
A COMPLETE PROGRAM FOR TRAINING 
life underwriters during their first 
year in the business was outlined 
before the General Agents and Man- 
agers Conference of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters. The! 
Sam G. Shackelford, CLU, senior §@ cory 
consultant at the Life Insurance Jsuppe 
Agency Management Association Tire é 
presented the new agent development fto the 
program. Mr. Shackelford empha- ticipa 
sized that it is an action course, in Jcessf; 
which the new agent learns by doing. instal 
He said there will be three types of ticipa 
materials used in the program. Most § inerit 
important of these will be the agent nals 
development work book, supple- | ° ‘ 
mented by the texts, which are 


sixteen selected LIAMA _ publica- 


tions. In addition, there will be a 
trainer’s guide provided for in- 
structors. The program has been 


Hexibly designed to fit the needs of 
each company that wishes to use it. 
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EDWIN J. THOMAS 


Portrait by Fabian Bachrach 


“,...added over 20,000 employees 
to The Payroll Savings Plan.” 


“The Savings Bond Program—like any other program in 
a corporation —will succeed only if it has the complete 
support of top management. Recently the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company added over 20,000 employ ees 
to the Payroll Savings Plan, attaining an overall par- 
ticipation of over 71%. While the drive itself was suc- 
cessful I feel the job is only half done. Now we are 
installing a program to maintain this high peak of par- 
ticipation. Such a program will constantly keep the 
merits of the program before each employ ee, encour- 
aging him to provide his own security through this 


effortless plan of saving.” 

EDWIN J. THOMAS, President 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Inc. 
What is the percentage of employee participation in 
your Payroll Savings Plan? If it is less than 50%, get in 
touch with Savings Bond Division, U.S. Treasury De- 
partment, Washington, D. C. Your State Sales Director 
will be glad to Big you increase your participation to 
60% or higher. A phone call, telegram or letter to 
Savings Bond Divi ision, U.S. Treasury Department will 
bring a prompt response. 


The United States Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department 
thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 
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W.C. Exeluded or Not Exeluded 


VIC FERNITZ 
Assistant Vice President 
Combined Insurance Company 


REQUENTLY THE ECONOMIC the- 
Fs of workmen's compensation 
is referred to as the doctrine of 
occupational risk, the principle being 
that industry should bear the risk of 
economic loss through personal in- 
jury and some illnesses incurred by 
the employee in the course of em- 
ployment. 

Such disabilities causing economic 
loss are considered a cost of produc- 
tion and incorporated in the price of 
roduction in accord with the current 
rice system. Therefore, workmen's 
ompensation laws are designed to 
give an injured worker—at the ex- 
pense of the emplover—prompt med- 
ical care and a reasonable part of 
the wages lost, so that, with a mini- 
mum of inconvenience to the worker, 
and himself are pro- 
led reasonable sustenance for the 
r normal expected wages. 
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Slow, Costly and Uncertain 


An injured worker used to have 
to sue his employer for damages and 
loss caused by occupational disabil- 
ity, and had to prove that the injury 
was due to negligence by his em- 
plover before the enactment of work- 
men's apensation laws with the 
ourt remedy being slow, costly and 
uncertain. — . 

It was a well-established principle 

nmon law by the close of the 


co 


responsible for the death or injury 
of employees resulting from a negli- 
gent act by him. The number of 
ia] accidents and personal in- 





uits increased as commercial 


expanded and it became 


velopments 





vation wl 





apparent that the accepted common 
law defenses (of contributory negli- 
gence, assumption of risk and negli- 
gent acts of fellow servants) were 
operating too harshly on the claims 
of injured workers. Many states be- 
tween 1900 and 1910, by judicial 
decision, adopted a rule that em- 
plovees did not assume the risk of 
their employment. 

Consequently there was a search 
for a new remedy and in 1911 the 
first workmen’s compensation law 
now in effect in the United States 
was passed with, of course, notable 
developments in that field taking 
place since that time. There is no 
longer a question about whether or 
not to adopt a workmen’s compensa- 
tion law in any state. The question 
now is the extent of the protec- 
tion and the employee benefits, 
the method of administration, and 
whether such protection shall be 
provided through private insurance 
carriers or state insurance funds. 

The history of the workmen’s com- 
pensation legislation shows that state 
legislatures intended to enact com- 
pensation laws to cover the follow- 
ing fundamental points: 

1. Payment of compensation to the 
victims of work accidents and their 
dependents. 

2. Cut the tremendous work load 
of the mass of personal injury liti- 
gation and free the courts from delay 
and costs. 

3. Uncompensated industrial acci- 
dents caused a drain upon public 
and private charities and it was in- 
tended to relieve that financial drain. 
4. Eliminate economic waste in pay- 
ment of fees to lawyers and witnesses 
and save the time consumed by trials 
and appeals. 

5. Eliminate the concealment of fault 


in accidents with a frank study oj 
the causes of accidents, thereby elim. 
inating those that are preventable, 

The main objective of course o 
workmen’s compensation laws is the 
payment of benefits to injured em. 
ployees or to the dependents of em- 
ployees killed in industry, regardless 
of who was at fault in the accident 
Workmen’s compensation laws pro- 
vide that an employee injured by an 
industrial accident shall recover a 
set amount from the employer or his 
insurer, regardless of negligence and 
in return for this he shall not have 
the right to sue his employer at 
common law for injuries covered by 
the act. 


Elective or Compulsory 


Workmen's compensation — laws 
are either elective or compulsory 
A compulsory law requires — that 
every employer within its scope ac- 
cept gts provisions and provide for 
the benefits specified. Under the 
elective system, an employer can 
either accept or reject the law, but 
in case of rejection, he loses his three 
common law defenses, assumption oi 
risk, negligence of fellow employees. 
and contributory negligence. Ne 
compensation law covers all employ- 
ment, but in some areas, employees 
in an exempted class may be brought 
in voluntarily by the employer or bi 
order of the board. 

very state has a workmen’s con 
pensation law, and in addition there 
are Federal workmen’s compensation 
laws, such as the workmen’s compet- 
sation law of the District of Colum- 
bia, the Federal Employees Comper- 
sation Act of Federal employees, ané 
the United States Longshoreman’s 
and Harbors Compensation Act for 
private or public employees i 
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maritime employment. 
Every province in Canada also has 
lh compensation act, 


nationwide 


Particular Conditions 


While there is general agreement 
as to the principle of workmen’s 
compensation, no two workmen’s 
compensation laws provide exactly 
the saine benefits, The laws meet par- 
ticular conditions, depending upon 
many things. 
jurisdictions are required to operate 
under the compensation laws while 
in others they may refuse to do so 
if they prefer to risk an injured 
worker’s suit for damages. The de- 
gree of protection received by an 
emplovee or an employer is natu- 
rally affected by the various admin- 
istrative provisions of the different 
laws. 

None of the laws applies to all 
employees. The major types of 
workers not covered are agricultural 
workers, domestic servants, public 
employees, employees of businesses 
hiring below a certain number of 
emplovees and casual workers. In 
many states, emplovers are exempt 
if they employ less than a certain 
number of people and in all prov- 
inces, except British Columbia, the 
board has power to exclude indus- 
tries from the act. Most workmen’s 
compensation laws permit voluntary 
acceptance, 

Some states provide that their 
compensation laws apply only to haz- 
ardous employment. These states 
are Kansas, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Montana, New Mexico, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Washington and Wyoming. 
In Illinois and New York, the laws 
are compulsory to hazardous indus- 
tries and elective as to others. 


Employers in some 


Occupational Diseases 


During recent years, there has 
been a tendency to bring more and 
more occupational diseases under 
workmen’s compensation laws, and 
to liberalize provisions referring to 
occupational diseases in those areas 
with statutes on the subject. An em- 
plover automatically has complete 
insurance protection under the stand- 
ard workmen’s compensation and 
employers’ liability policy with re- 








spect to such diseases as are specifi 
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cally included within the workmen’s 
compensation law. 

Often where occupational disease 
is not included within the workmen’s 
compensation law, the employer may 
be liable in common law for the pay- 
ment of damages. Premium rates 
for workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance are compiled by the National 
Council of Compensation Insurance 
and the state bureaus also col- 
lect experiences on the number and 
type of accidents occurring in all 
industries and businesses. The states 
with independent bureaus cooperate 
with the National Council of Com- 
pensation Insurance in the making 
of rates. The manual compiled by 
the National Council of Compensa- 
tion Insurance is used as a basis 
for computing compensation rates 
charged insurance companies. 
The National Council publishes a 
basic manual which is standard with 
all insurance companies, setting forth 
the National Council rules, proce- 
dures and rates applicable to work- 
men’s compensation insurance. All 
states provide for rate regulation by 
the state authority and revised com- 
pensation rates and supporting data 
are filed annually with the authority. 


by 


Whether to Include Coverage 


In making his decision about 
whether or not to include coverage 
for illness or injuries covered by 
workmen’s compensation, the indi- 


vidual or group accident and health 


underwriter will usually consider the 
following things : 

1. The class of business written by 
his company. If his field force is 
generally writing executive and 
white-collared persons, those usually 
not covered by Workmen’s Compen- 
sation, he can then consider the prob- 
lem as being negligible. If his com- 
pany writes a preponderance of the 
working classes usually covered by 
compensation laws, the problem is 
more acute. 

2. The state or states his company 
does business in. 

The requirements of the states in 
which a company does business will 
very often be very important in de- 
termining the decision reached. The 
State of New York which requires 
that business written in New York 
must adhere to the most liberal prac 

tice to which a company adheres in 
any other State; the State of West 
Virginia, which requires that it pro 

vide coverage for all sickness and 
injuries covered by workmen’s com 

pensation, regardless of policy terms, 
are all factors of the type which must 
be taken into consideration. 

3. The previous experience of the 
company and other companies with 
both kinds of policies, excluding and 
including illness and injuries coy 

ered by workmen’s compensation, if 
available, will help a great deal. 

4. The long-range plans of the com 
pany’s executive department as re 


(Continued on the next page) 


gards expansion, operation in other 
states, new classes of risks to be 
written, are factors which should be 
taken into consideration. 


5. Competition: What is everyone 
else doing? If John Jones, who 
works for XYZ Company, which 
brings him within the scope of work- 
men’s compensation coverage can 
obtain a like, or similar policy from 
some other company which will pro- 
vide him with duplicate coverage 
for events insured by workmen's 
compensation, the underwriter of a 
competing company will have to 
reconcile himself to the moaning and 
groaning of an agency department 
which is being held back by the an- 
tiquated 1890 practices of a chief 
underwriter who couldn't sell an in- 
surance policy if they were being 
given away. At least that is the way 
the sales department will see it. 


6. Another thing to consider is the 





benefits provided by the workmen’s 
compensation laws themselves. Most 
compensation laws provide about $30 
a week, plus expenses for hospital- 
ization and medical and_ surgical 
costs. One interesting part of the 
problem is that some states like 
Washington and Massachusetts have 
workmen’s compensation laws pro- 
viding benefits contingent upon the 
number of dependents an individual 
has, with benefits beginning around 
$35 a week, increasing $2 a week for 
each dependent—not to exceed $10. 
ne way to possibly attempt to solve 
this problem might be to take the 
average number of dependents sold 
on the hospital policies a company is 
writing and gauge its rating structure 
to the figure obtained from its own 
experience. 

7. Is the policy being considered can- 
cellable or non-cancellable ? Can the 
company get off the risk if neces- 
sary ? 
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Know-how in Insurance 
Company Financing 


The financing of insurance companies, because of their un- 
usual financial structure, requires a thorough knowledge of 
the industry,a knowledge acquired only with longexperience. 

Tue First Boston ay for many years closely 
associated with the market for insurance company stocks, 
has that knowledge. Over the years it has handled the 
financing of numerous fire and casualty insurance companies 
and has maintained continuing primary markets in many 


Officials of insurance companies contemplating 
Jinancing programs are invited to consult with us. 
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There are other problems of duplifeoverage 
cation of coverage or over insurane@mf the bt 
1. Some states will not allow workgwhere tl 
men’s compensation carriers to pm of ame 
vide supplemental benefits thus put within t 
ting this job in the hands of groygcompe™s 
insurance and individual carriers angpulsory- 


increasing the problem of duplicatioy Most 
of coverage. waiting 
W eeks, 


2. Because of the fact that work compen: 
men’s compensation laws providdiphis wa 
waiting periods, there is a wide mar. pensatic 
ket for sales to individuals and smal are is 
franchises which desire protectioy majorit 
from the very first day. Of cour thev ha 
this is alright if the workmen’s com pat if « 
pensation laws do not have a retrofjain nw 
active provision in them. If there js pensati 
a retroactive provision, once thefts the i 
elimination ‘period has been ex. 
ceeded there naturally will be a du. 
plication of coverage. In some states De 


the workmen’s compensation laws 
provide that seven weeks must gf All | 
by before benefits are payable, withB tion ac 
benefits being retroactive to the first case of 
day. This presents a serious prob-§ total d 
lem, because an individual who. wants§ mine t 
to protect his income in the event he§ receive 
is disabled for less than seven weeks§ gation 
will have a duplication of coverage 1. Th 
once the seven week period has been a perc 
exceeded. 2 Th 
3. The increased sale of blanket{ ments 
travel accident policies on a group§3. Th 
and individual basis to key personnelf payab 
is beginning to increase the problem or illr 
of over-insurance. The blanket travel§ = In: 
coverage which is almost invariably fits e: 
sold to every person who carries at-§ sation 
tomobile insurance, can also make men’s 
things difficult. behin 
pie is def 
4. It is important to remember that hege 
if a company adjusts the problem of igh 
excluded or included benefits for ii | 
events covered by workmen’s com- arn 
pensation in a few states, it will have conn 
a new problem if an insured’s em- vil 
ployer sends him from state to state ‘aol 
or if the insured moves from one eee 
state to another, taking employment c, 
where he would be covered by the gap 
workmen's compensation laws in his etl 
new state of residence. 
the « 
5. There are many small businesses} the | 
employing less than the minimum by 
number of employees required to equé 
bring them within the scope off wor 
workmen’s compensation which can and 
be sold on an individual or franchise§ beir 
basis. The problem of duplication off gro 
Best’s Life New§ For 











f dupiieoverage or over-insurance will arise 
uraneif the business expands to a point 
vhere there are a sufficient number 
of persons employed to bring it 
within the scope of the workmen’s 
compensation law, if the law is com- 
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pulsory. 

Most states provide a_ specific 
waiting period of from one to two 
weeks, which must elapse «before 
compensation payments are payable, 
This waiting period affects only com- 
pensation, and medical and hospital 
care is provided immediately. The 
majority of the laws—even though 
they have waiting periods, provide 
that if disability continues for a cer- 
tain number of davs or weeks, com- 
pensation payments are retroactive 
to the initial date of the injury. 
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Death and Total Disability 


All of the workmen’s compensa- 
tion acts prescribe payment in the 
case of death and also in the case of 
total disability. Three factors deter- 
. Wants§ mine the amount an injured worker 
vent he§ receives under the different compen- 
weeks sation laws: 
verage 


1. The rate charged. This is usually 
is been . 


a percentage of the wages earned. 

2. The period of time for which pay- 
ments are made. 

3. The maximum aggregate amounts 
payable in the event of death, injury, 
or illness. 

In many states the statutory bene- 
fits exceed the workmen’s compen- 
sation benefits, and since the work- 
men’s compensation laws have lagged 
behind the progress of labor, there 
is definitely an open market for sell- 
ing additional occupational coverage 
to supplement workmen’s compensa- 
tion benefits in specific areas. The 
existence of group or workmen’s 
compensation coverage, makes the 
sale of individual accident and health 
insurance policies, with ninety day 
Waiting periods, highly desirable. 

Some companies are closing the 
gap between occupational and non- 
occupational benefits by increasing 
the occupational benefits supplied by 
the workmen’s compensation carrier 
by issuing occupational coverage 
equal to the difference between 
workmen’s compensation coverage 
and the non-occupational benefits 
being provided by the individual or 
group insurance carrier. 
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LIKE FATHER LIKE SON 


The successful career of a father many tinfes is the 


primary factor in the decision of a son to follow in his 


father’s footsteps. In ten 


successful record of a father has influenced a son to 


select life insurance selling as a business career. 


in every case, the production record of the son indicates 
two successful life insurance careers in the same family. 
It is a pleasure to see these young people embark on a 
career which offers the promises of both financial 


reward and worthwhile accomplishment. 
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LIFE ACCIDENT 


Effects of Exclusion of 
Events Covered 


1. Sales Problem: The agency force 
will sometimes experience difficulty 
in selling a prospect upon taking out 
a policy. The prospective insured 
covered by workmen’s compensation 
thinks that he is being discriminated 
against, since he pays the company 
the same premium for sixteen hours 
of daily protection that another per- 
son who isn’t covered by workmen’s 
compensation pays for twenty-four 
hours of daily protection. The solu- 
tion to this problem would possibly 
be a field force educated in the art 
of explaining to prospective policy- 
holders why, for their own good and 
the good of the insurance industry, 
it is necessary to exclude benefits 
for illness or injury covered by 
workmen’s compensation, 

2. Occasionally the claim depart- 
ment may have difficulty with in- 
sureds who do not understand the 
workmen’s compensation exclusion, 
or who have an accident of such a 
nature that it produces a controversy 
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about whether or not the cause of 
injury is occupational or non-occu- 
pational. 

a. Sometimes a claim problem will 
arise because the workmen’s com- 
pensation carrier will pay a claim 
which they consider to be occupa- 
tional disability, but which the indi- 
vidual or group insurer will consider 
to be non-occupational, thus a dupli- 
cation of benefits. 

b. Sometimes the opposite happens 
and the individual or group carrier 
will not pay what they consider to 
be an occupational claim but which 
is considered to be non-occupational 
by the workmen’s compensation car- 
rier. 

In group and franchise cases sold 
on an individual basis, about the only 
way to control this is to impress 
upon the employer the importance 
of being certain to determine whether 
or not the definition of injury is 
occupational or non-occupational. 
c. Some companies with a work- 
men’s compensation exclusion will 
try to settle a controversy about 

(Continued on the next page) 
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whether or not an imyury was occu 
pational or non-oecupational by pay 
benetits 
with the provision that the payment 
be returned if it is deemed that 
the injury was occupational, Natu 


rally, this is dangerous, because this 


non-oceupational 





is sometimes difficult to explain to 
he imsut and in many cases the 
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compensation, 


making the insured 


reluctant to settle for a smaller sum, 
having undoubtedly already spent 
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reimbursement in 
volved, the situation would probably 
be reversed 


One way to help avoid this prob 





lem is to par the ditference between 
the workmen's compensation benefits 
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A PLANNED 


D Wr, 


Progressing successively from Agent to Super- 
Agent 
Lumbley, Jr. 
wl operction of his Agency, personifies the 
Planned Progress in the Company's 
Program of Expansion. utilizing to full 


odvontoge the Progrom’s Blueprint for Success, 


ronk omong the Company's twenty lead- 





the company is not obtaining a pre 
ponderance of overinsured — risks. 
Perhaps a question in the application 
for insurance inquiring about work 
men’s compensation benetits would 


help. 
2. By deciding to include benetits 
for illness or injury covered by 


laws in 
hospital and medical-surgical poli 


workmen's compensation 


cies, the problem of malingering or 
over-insurance rears is ugly head, 
Methods of coping with this problem 
would be the acquisition of a good 
spread of risks, a claim department 
which can quickly detect cases of 
malingering, and a proportionate in 
crease of premium to handle the 
additional hazard, 

3. There is always the chance that 
an individual who owns one of the 
coutracts that does not have a work- 
en's compensation exclusion in it 
may go to work for an emplover who 
does provide workmen's compensa 
tion benefits. However, with the 
proper prenuum volume and spread 
of risks, the effects should be neg- 
ligible. If, however, a company 
wishes to avoid such an occurrence, 
it can include a clause in its contract 
to the etfect that in the event the in- 
sured obtains employment with an 
emplover providing workmen's com- 
pensation benefits, an exclusion of 
benefits for illness or injury covered 
by workmens compensation will be 
effective and the premiums on the 
policv will be reduced accordingly 
with any excess premiums collected 
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1527 Chemeketg 
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being refunded retroactive 


date of employ ment, 


to the 
If desired, the 
COM pany could consider Incorporat 
ing a clause to the effect that the 
policy would be void effective as @ 
the date the insured began working 
for an employer providing work 
mens compensation benetits, with 
provision tor the issuance of an iden 
tical policy in its place with a work 
men’s compensation exclusion ata 
proportionately lower premium, 


Possible Solutions 


1. One possible solution to this prob 
lem is simply to eliminate all benefits 
for injury covered by 
workmen’s compensation in all of 


illness or 


a company’s policies, basing premi- 
ums upon the number of people 
whom it is expected to insure who 
are covered by workmen's compen- 
sation, and who are not, since some 
of the policyholders will then have 
occupational coverage and some will 
not. 

2. Another solution is to provide 
benefits for illness or injury covered 
by workmen's compensation and ad- 
just the premium to take care of the 
increased number of claims and pos- 
sibly some malingering, realizing 
that the usually low benefits for loss 
of time and other waiting periods 
will help a great deal on loss-of-time 
contracts and being ready to pay the 
surplus benetits in the event of hos- 
pital or medical-surgical costs. 
3. Or a company can issue its con- 
tract with a deductible in it equiva- 
lent to the workmen’s compensation 
benefit and charge the insured a pro- 
This 
could be implemented with a state- 
ment to the effect that all workmen’s 
compensation benefits would be de- 
ducted from the usual claim payment 
allowed for illness or injury. 
4. It is possible to design two sepa- 
rate contracts providing basically the 
same benefits, excluding benefits for 
any illness or injury covered by 
workmen’s compensation in one con- 


portionately lower premium. 


tract and having no such exclusion 
in the other. Of course, a propor- 
tionate difference in premium for the 
policy with the workmen’s compen- 
sation exclusion would be charged. 
Perhaps a company might want to 
consider asking a question in its 
application for insurance as regards 


{Continued on page 101) 
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Fifth Circuit Court 
Warranted Finding of Suicide As a 
Matter of Law. 


Holds Facts 


Phe deceased, one Elmer M. Bos 

well, was a young man_ recently 
estranged from his wife. On the night 
of December 28, 1953, he was with 
his parents and discussed with them 
his plan to drive to Marietta the next 
morning for the purpose of taking 
some Shetland ponies to an auction 
in Rome, Georgia. He left his par- 
ents’ home as planned, evidently in 
good spirits, and drove over a dirt 
road to the highway, which led near 
the home where his estranged wife 
and children were living. The road 
was rough with many holes in it. 
A short time after his departure he 
was discovered dead in the truck 
with the doors locked. The Sheriff 
broke a glass and opened the door, 
finding the body slumped over the 
seat with the head towards the right 
door. The deceased’s left hand was 
grasping the steering wheel. A 22 
caliber pistol, from which one bullet 
has been fired, fell out on the left 
running board. The gun wound was 
in the right rear of the head, but 
there was no evidence of powder 
burns. A writing tablet was found in 
the cab of the truck containing two 
notes which might be construed as 
suicide notes. The death certificate 
specified suicide. 

The insured had a policy with Gulf 
Life Insurance Company, which pro- 
vided for certain benefits if the death 
was from accidental means, but also 
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expressly excluded any proceeds be- 
ing paid if the death resulted from 
suicide. The company denied liability 
and after a jury trial, the trial court 
directed a verdict for the insurance 
company. The Fifth Cireuit Court 
of Appeals, writing through Chief 
Justice Brown, upheld the trial 
court’s action. 

The case was decided pursuant to 
the law of Georgia. Erie R. Co. v. 
Tompkins, 304 U.S. 64. Georgia 
recognizes the traditional approach 
that the natural inclination to pro- 
long life makes it essential that the 
finding of suicide must be affirma- 
tively established. This presumption 
operates only to the extent of requir- 
ing the proponents of the suicide 
theory to bring sufficient evidence to 
warrant an inference of suicide. The 
burden then shifts and the bene- 
ficiary must then persuade the court 
that the death was accidental. 

The attorney for the beneficiary 
theorized that the pistol was dis- 
charged while laying on the ledge 
behind the driver’s seat, due to the 
rough dirt road. It was also argued 
that the position of the body, the 
location of the wound, the difficulty 
of holding the revolver in the right 
hand and the position of the revolver 
near the left side raised the question 
of doubt that the decedent could have 
fired the gun. Hence, the matter 
should be left to the jury. The 
court does not agree with these 
theories, stating that they are made 
possibilities, unsupported by any- 
thing other than imaginative re- 
sourcefulness of counsel. 





The upper court rules that the case 
was properly withdrawn from the 
jury and the verdict should have 
been for the insurance company. 

Boswell, Appellant v. Gulf Life 
Ins. Co., Appellee, U. S. Court of 
Appeals for the Fifth Circuit. Filed 
November 15, 1955. 2 CCH Life 
Cases, 2d, 689, 

Harbin M. King, Calhoun, Ga. 
and James Maddox, Rome, Ga. for 
Appellant. J. Frank Kemp, Joseph 
D. Tindall, Atlanta, Ga., Y. A. Hen- 
derson, Calhoun, Ga. for Appellee. 


Insured Found to Have Fraudulently 

Obtained Policy When He Did Not 

Reveal Hospitalization and Treat- 
ment for Cancerous Condition. 


John A. Kizirian applied for and 
received a five thousand dollar policy 
of insurance on November 28, 1952 
from United Benefit Life Insurance 
Company, making his wife, Ashen 
Kizirian, beneficiary. Cancer was the 
cause of his death on May 4, 1953. 
Prior to receiving the policy he filled 
out an application, which, among 
other things, asked whether or not he 
was in sound physical and mental 
health, to which he answered, “Yes.” 
The only hospitalization he revealed 
was a hernia operation in October, 
1950. However, the true facts were 
that he had been treated by one Dr. 
Kallen numerous times and had in 
fact been operated on for cancer of 
the colon in the latter part of 1952, 


(Continued on the next page) 
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The Legal Spotlight—Continued 


prior to applying for the policy. The 
insured was not aware that the 
operation was for cancer, but, of 
course, he did know that he was ig 
the hospital tor several weeks, during 
which time he was operated on, and 
also did know that on numerous 
occasions prior to the application he 
had seen the doctor. 

The insurance company refused to 
pay the death claim and this suit was 
brought and tried before a jury, who 
found for the beneficiary. ‘1 he Penn- 
sylvania Supreme Court, reviewing 
the case, holds that the judgment 
should have been rendered for tne 
insurance company, notwithstanding 
the verdict of the jury. 

The appellate court finds that this 
prior medical history was material 
to the risk and that answers to in- 
quiries should of necessity permit 
the insurer to avoid the policy. That 
the facts of this case show clearly 
from hospital records, as well as the 
beneficiary's admissions, that the in- 
sured made false statements, which 
were material to the risk. No merit 
exists in the beneficiary's contention 
that the false statements were inad- 
vertent and there was a duty upon 
the insurance company to investigate 
and determine for itself the truth or 
falsity of the statements made by the 
insured, 

Kisirian, Appellee v. United Bene- 
fit Life Ins. Co., Appellant, Pennsyl- 
vania Supreme Court, Eastern Dis- 
trict. Filed January 3, 1956. 2 CCH 
Life Cases 2d, 720. 

Walter B. Gibbons, 1242 Fidelity- 
Philadelphia Trust Building, Phila- 
delphia 9, Pa. for Appellant ; Max- 
well L. Davis, Herman S. Davis, 
Davis & Davis, 1505 Finance Bldg., 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. for Appellee. 





VARIABLE ANNUITY LAWS 


ALTHOUGH, IT WAS EXPECTED that 
bills legalizing the sale of variable 
annuities in New Jersey would be 
introduced soon in the legislature, 
the actual introduction on March 23 
caine earlier than anticipated, The 
legislation to permit sale by New 
Jersey life insurance companies oi 
variable annuities was of the nature 
expected, and it has the approval of 
the New Jersey Department of 
Banking and Insurance. 
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“To WRITE A MILLION DOLLARS of life 
insurance a year I set myself a daily 
quota,” says Clem Tuggle of Atchi- 
son, Kansas, perennial million dol- 
lar producer. “Every evening, I 
plan the next day’s field activity. I 
feel that if I’m going anywhere, I 
have to know where to start and 
where I wish to go. My starting 
point is an application a day, and 
my destination is to beat last year’s 
production.” 

Incidentally, Mr. Tuggle promises 
to write his million this year before 
October 10 because hunting season 
opens that day and he wants to bag 
his full allotment of birds. 


WANT MORE PER CALL and 
larger orders per sale? While it 
may true that a salesman has 
“nothing to lose but his time” when 
he increases his number of calls, it is 
demonstrated repeatedly by 
leaders that outstanding success de- 
pends more on quality of calls than 
on quantity. 

Thus, while Agent A may do quite 
well with a single-line specialty, such 
as selling personal automobile or 
residence fire to several thousand 
prospects and policyholders, he is 
missing some excellent opportunities 
to increase his income. He is under 
constant competitive pressure, mak- 
ing more cold calls than many suc- 


SALES 


be 


sales 


cessful agents, and incurring a 
higher per-unit-cost of call. 
Agent B, with a similar back- 


ground, training and talent, devotes 
an increasing percentage of his time 
to creative miultiple-line — selling 
anong several hundred cream-of- 
the-crop prospects and clients. He 
becomes their financial counselor 
for family and business independ- 
ence. A great packager, he likes to 
build programs of income protec- 
tion: a multi-peril policy for income 
protection against loss caused by 
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common property and casualty haz- 
ards; accident and health contracts 
for income protection during a home- 
owners’ disability ; and income pro- 
tection against loss of the home- 
owner himself. 

In sum, Agent B makes fewer 
random calls than Agent A, but he 
makes more productive calls. In so 
doing, he builds his own program of 
income protection. 














"When Lone Eagle's retirement policy comes 
through next year, we're moving to an ele- 
vator apartment in San Francisco." 


THE YOUNG FAMILY MAN or busi- 
ness partner who is fully exploiting 
his financial resources and feels he 
“can’t afford” life insurance is still 
a qualified prospect according to 
Benjamin A. Savelli, ardent multiple- 
line advocate of San Francisco. A 
man’s urgency for cash is the very 
reason why his family or partner 
needs protecting. 
* e ~ 


A VALUABLE ENTRY into a large 
company in Wichita, Kansas was 
achieved recently by Joseph E. Mod- 
drell, Junior. He approached the 
head of the company, volunteering 
to address the employees on the 
subject of Social Security, a sure- 
fire topic among workers. Then he 
prepared a talk, based on informa- 
tion from the local Social Security 
office. To demonstrate his remarks, 
he made a chart based on a survey 
of a prospect’s Social Security and 


C.P.C.U. "Protection" (The Travelers) 


life insurance benefits. Joe's talk 
was followed by a question and an- 
swer session which extended far into 
the evening. The employer was 
grateful, the employees enthused, 
and Joe is profiting from a list of 
interested prospects. 


MANY CORPORATIONS close their 
fiscal year other than on January 1, 
according to William A. Wadsworth 
of Traverse City, Michigan. Mr. 
Wadsworth keeps such dates in a 
tickler file and calls on these pros- 
pects several weeks before their 
year-end. He finds that they are 
invariably in a mood to share their 
prosperity with their regular em- 
ployees in group insurance supple- 
ments and, with their key employees 
in business accident and health plans. 
sd . e 
Dors YOUR CLOTHIER, PLUMBER, 
butcher or druggist know that you 
can guarantee the entire retail value 
of his life’s work when he dies, or a 


business income when he is injured * 
* « e 


LET’s ASSUME YOU CAN'T BUY life 
insurance. How would you solve 
such problems as providing your 
children with food, shelter, clothing, 
education, and a good start in life if 
you should die prematurely? Let's 
assume that you live. How will you 
solve the financial problem of your 
own retirement ? 


WHAT BETTER TIME to speak of re- 
tirement than when a man is en- 
visioning the pleasures of sitting on 
the front porch of his mountain cabin 
or shore cottage? He has already 
provided for two weeks 
about the other fifty ? 


now, how 
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Demand for Housing—from page 79 


some underestimating in the Census 
figures because of sampling errors, I 
have arrived at the 2.8% non-farm 
vacancy estimate shown in Table IT. 

Now that we have examined the 
characteristics of housing demand in 
recent years, let’s turn to the future 
and attempt to estimate the probable 
sustainable level of non-farm resi- 
dential construction in the years 


1956-60. 


No Substantial Increase 


Estimates for non-farm household 
formation over the next five years 
are shown in the last two columns 
of Table I. It should be obvious to 
anyone who has studied the age 
characteristics of our population 
that we cannot expect any substan- 
tial increase in the rate of family 
formation over the next five years. 
In 1960, there will actually be fewer 
men and women in their twenties 
(the age bracket which produces the 
most marriages) than there are to- 
day. Even though our population is 
growing in size, the group which is 


CONVENTION HOST 


Make your next convention a 
successful combination of busi- 
ness, pleasure and healthful re- 
laxation at this world famous 
Spa Resort. American Plan ac- 
commodations for 500 guests. 
Ample meeting and exhibit 
space. Wonderful food plus all 
sports and social activities, 
efficacious mineral waters and 
baths. No distractions! 





For dates and bookings write 
The ELMS Hotel 


EXCELSIOR 
SPRINGS 


MISSOURI 





now moving up to marriageable age 
is unusually small, reflecting the low 
birth rates of the thirties. There 
will also be fewer men and women 
between ages 20 and 40 in 1960 than 
there are today. It is true that by 
1960 the number of men and women 
in the 15-19 age group will be larger 
than today. Since many people get 
married before reaching age 20. we 
can expect a slight rise in family 
formation in the years 1959-60, and 
a portion of these increased mar- 
riages will result in demand for 
separate living quarters during 
those years. 

In addition to the fact that the 
group reaching marriageable age is 
likely to remain small in the next 
few years, it should be noted that 
we have already pushed the backlog 
of deferred marriages about as low 
as it is likely to go. The median age 
for first marriage for women has 
now fallen to 20.2 years, and for 
men to 22.7 years. That is, half 
of all women who ever marry, now 
do so by the time they are twenty 
years old. (In 1890, the median age 
of first marriage for women was 





22.0 years; for men, 26.1 years.) 
Because of this early age of mar- 
riage, and other factors, only 17% 
of all women 14 years of age or 
older in non-farm areas are single, 
Only 12% over age 17 are single. 
This not only presents a rather grim 
prospect for eligible bachelors, but 
also gives little hope for a substan- 
tial increase in new-family demand 
for homes in the near future. 


In estimating a small increase in 
family formation in 1956-58 and a 
somewhat larger increase in 1959- 
60, I have taken into account not 
only the increase in the 15-19 age 
group but also some possibility that 
continued prosperous conditions will 
encourage an increased marriage 
rate in the older age groups. 


Net Increases 


The net increase in non-farm 
individuals is also likely to rise quite 
slowly over the next five years. 
Non-farm individuals are those who 
do not live with any relatives. The 
net increase in this group is affected 
by a number of factors, the most im- 





TABLE I 


NON-FARM HOUSEHOLD FORMATION PER YEAR, 1950-60 


*Net increase in non-farm families (from causes 
other than undoubling of sub-families) 


*Net undoubling of sub-families 

*Net undoubling of secondary families 
yNet increase in non-farm individuals 
{Net undoubling of secondary individuals 


* The sum of these three items equals non-farm family households formed. 
+ The sum of these two items equals non-farm individual households formed. 


a Estimates based on Census data. 
b Forecast. 


TABLE II 


SUSTAINABLE LEVEL OF ANNUAL NON-FARM RESIDENTIAL 
CONSTRUCTION, 1956-60 


Non-farm household formation 


Net conversions (—) and demolitions (+) 


Rise in non-farm vacancies 


Estimated transfer of existing units from 
farm to non-farm category 


Annual non-farm construction 
Non-farm housing stock,* end of period 
Estimated “significant” non-farm vacancy 
ratio at end of period 
* Excluding trailers. 


1950-55% 1956-58 1959-60 
530,000 

95,000 

55,000 
145,000 
155,000 
980,000 


555,000 
30,000 
15,000 

150,000 

100,000 

850,000 


616,000 
5,000 


159,000 
50,000 
830,000 


1950-55 
980,000 
180,000 

80,000 

1,240,000 

30,000 


1,210,000 
45,500,000 


2.8% 


1956-58 
850,000 
125,000 
150,000 


1959-60 
830,000 
135,000 
155,000 

1,120,000 

20,000 


1,100,000 
50,410,000 


3.8% 





"1,125,000 
25,000 


1,100,000 
48,440,000 


3.4% 
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portant of which are the following : 
(a) The number of young people 
reaching the age when they might 
normally leave the family household 


to strike out for themselves. (b) 
The number of older people who are 
separated from their spouse, by 
death or other reason, and who wish 
to maintain independent living quar- 
ters. (c) The net increase in mar- 
riages, since many of these are 
formed from persons previously in 
the “unrelated individuals” group. 
The only one of these factors likely 
to cause a rise in the net increase in 
individuals is (b). The fact that 
more people are living to older ages, 
plus increased financial independ- 
ence of older people, will probably 
lead to a gentle rise in the annual 
increase in non-farm individuals, 
such as that pictured in the last two 
columns of Table I. 


As previously stated there is likely 
to be a decline in the next few years 
in household formation arising from 
the undoubling of families or indi- 
viduals. The number of secondary 
families has already fallen to a very 
low level. Only 3.5% of all existing 
married couples are without their 
own household—the lowest percent- 
age recorded since this figure was 
first calculated in 1910. The only 
large potential for undoubling ap- 
pears to be among secondary indi- 
viduals—and even here there has 
recently been a pronounced slowing 
down in the rate of undoubling. 

The last two columns of Table I 
show the estimated household for- 
mation through undoubling during 
the next five years. It will be noted 
that the expected decline in the rate 
of undoubling more than offsets the 
expected rise in families and indi- 
viduals, so that non-farm household 
formation is estimated to average 
only 850,000 per year from 1956-58 
and 830,000 per year from 1959-60. 

In the 1950-55 period, conver- 
sions and demolitions increased 
housing demand by about 180,000 
units a year. The experience of 
this period was quite different from 
that in earlier years. It has been 
estimated that from 1910-1940, net 
demand from conversions and dem- 
olitions probably did not exceed 
60,000 units a year. From 1940 to 
1950, the volume of conversions far 
exceeded the volume of demolitions 
so that demand for new construction 
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was actually decreased by this fac- 
tor. In the 1950-55 period, how- 
ever, demolitions were higher than 
in previous years, and the conver- 
sion process acted in reverse, the 
tendency being to merge multi- 
family units into single family units. 

During the next few years, dem- 
olitions are likely to remain rela- 
tively high. Extensive highway 
programs in developed areas will 
require the destruction of many 
dwelling units. Urban renewal and 


slum clearance programs will con- 
tinue to provide a moderate, but 
steady, addition to housing demand. 
And of course as the size of the 
housing stock grows, the number of 
units lost through natural causes 
increases. 

Although demolitions will rise, it 
is unlikely that conversions will re- 
main a plus factor. The unusual 
tendency to merge multi-units into 
single units in recent years has been 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Demand for Housing—Continued 


principally a reflection of the prior 
extreme housing shortage, when 
many families were forced to occupy 
hastily converted quarters. Now 
that the rental market is easing, 
these cramped and inadequate ac- 
commodations are no longer rentable 
and landlords have been recombin- 
ing the small units into normal 
apartment sizes. This process has 
now probably been largely com- 
pleted, so that it may be expected 
that the usual procedure—that of 
converting large, older, single-family 
residences into apartments—will 
again become dominant. 

The net of conversions and dem- 
olitions is therefore likely to provide 
less demand for new housing in the 
coming years than in the period 
1950-55. I estimate that this factor 
will give rise to a need for some- 
thing like 125,000 units per year 
from 1956-58, and 135,000 units a 
year from 1959-60. 

The estimates of non-farm house- 
hold formation and conversions and 
demolitions indicate a demand for 
non-farm residential construction in 
the period 1956-58 of about 975,000 
units a year, and in the period 1959— 
60 of about 965,000 a year. From 


these figures should be subtracted 


the housing units automatically 
added to the non-farm housing 


stock as cities expand into previ- 
ously rural areas. This gives a net 
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As our area of service continues 
to expand, more and more ca- 
reer life underwriters are needed. 
Great Southern’s complete port- 
folio of life, accident, sickness and 
hospitalization insurance offers 
unlimited opportunities for service 
in these great states. 
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demand of 950,000 units from 1956- 
58, and 945,000 from 1959-60. 

Most observers feel that the pres- 
ent vacancy ratio is sufficiently low 
so that a substantial number of addi- 
tional vacancies can be added to the 
non-farm housing stock before these 
vacancies begin to spread signifi- 
cantly to newly-constructed units. 
No one knows exactly what overall 
vacancy ratio will cause the impact 
of vacancies to be transmitted to 
the new housing market, but the re- 
cent vacancy ratio surveys by the 
Bureau of the Census are improving 
our ability to sense this point of 
impact. From personal observation 
of the housing market, considered 
in the light of the Census surveys, it 
appears that a ratio somewhere be- 
tween 3.5 and 4.0% will begin to 
affect the new housing market sig- 
nificantly. I have therefore calcu- 
lated the level of non-farm residen- 
tial construction which, according to 
my estimates of household forma- 
tion and demolitions, will raise the 
non-farm vacancy ratio to between 
3.5 and 4.0% by 1960. 

The last column in Table I] show 
that, if non-farm residential con- 
struction is maintained at 1,100,000 
units a year over the next five years, 
the non-farm vacancy ratio will be 
about 3.8% in 1960. 

What conclusions can be drawn 
from this analysis which will prove 
useful to mortgage lenders, builders, 
and those in government whose par- 
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ticular interests and duties lie in ¢ 
housing field? The analysis sy 
gests the following points: 
1. It is unlikely that the non-fag 
demand for housing will avera 
over 1,100,000 units annually duria 
the next five years, unless positi 
action is taken to increase the ra 
of demolitions. 

2. The residential construction j 
dustry can remain prosperous in the 
1956-60 period, but the output of 
the industry will constitute a de. 
clining proportion of gross national 





product. This is significant to econ- 

omists, and to those in government AMI 
who are concerned with the main- wer" 
tenance of stability and prosperity ‘sai 
for the economy as a whole. It if New 
also significant—with important H 
qualifications depending on type of hee 
product, rate of product obsoles GS 
cence, etc.—to industries closely as. es 
sociated with home building. we 
3. The need for mortgage funds will iia 
continue to rise in coming years be. 

cause of the increase in the price off BAR 
the average home, and because off Cor 
the growing size of the total housing 

stock. But the increase in mortgage Qua 


demand will be much less than in P; 
recent years. 


supe 
4. Many lending institutions whicif for 
have devoted a large proportion of their 
their available funds to residentia§ ager 
loans in recent years should be plang recr 
ning a shift in their operations tf year 


adapt future operations to the 
changing mortgage market. Mort} 
gage lending in foreign countries is CO 
one example of an outlet whicl 

needs substantial development. 

5. Finally, if the government is im 
terested in encouraging the housin D 


New 





industry as well as in promoting thg Pres 
general welfare, it should concenf Cas 
trate less on new sources for loang Sum 
able funds and ever easier and mor 
unsound loan terms, and devot CC 
more of its efforts to discoverin C 
practical methods for increasing th a 
rate of demolition of slums and out# Off 
worn structures. The problem i 
the next five years will not beg — 
shortage of loanable funds, but a and 
insufficiency of demand for neg ?°" 
houses. The only way that the de 

mand can be increased significantlf CC 
above the 1,100,000 unit level | Co 
through a concerted effort to ble 

out the still existing large areas Ne 





totally inadequate housing found i ( 
many of our cities. 
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1951, has been elected president of the company to suc- 
ceed George F. B. Smith, who resigned due to ill health. 


CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


New Officer 


Roy Tuchbreiter has been elected chairman of the 
board and is the new chief executive officer of the 
company, and Howard C. Reeder has been elected 
president. 


Capital Increase 

The directors of the company have been authorized 
by the stockholders to increase capital from $6,500,000 
to $8,000,000 by the transfer of $1,500,000 from surplus 
to capital and the issuance of 300,000 additional fully 
paid common shares, par value $5, to be distributed as 
a stock dividend in the ratio of three shares for each 
thirteen held. 


Officers Promoted 


Other promotions were Raymond H. Belknap, first 
vice-president; Dr. Clifton L. Reeder, vice-president 
and medical director; and Robert B. Hamor, vice- 
president and director of agencies. 


COSMOPOLITAN Life Insurance Company 


Memphis, Tennessee 
New President 

Robert H. Horton, previously with Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, has been elected president of this 
company to succeed H. W. Durham, who has retired 
although he will remain on the board of directors. 


CROWN Life Insurance Company 


Toronto, Canada 
Declares Quarterly Dividend 


The quarterly dividend paid April 2, 1956 to share- 
holders of record March 20 was at the rate of $0.40 per 
share whereas previously the company had paid $0.35. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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FARMERS AND TRADERS Life Insurance 
Company, Syracuse, New York 


New President 


Edwin W. Henne has been elected president of the 
company to succeed Louis J. Taber, who has been 
elected chairman of the board. 

Alvin E. Hanson, who had been vice-president in 
charge of agencies, was elected executive vice-president 
but will continue in charge of field operations. 


GOLDEN STATE MUTUAL Life Insurance 
Company, Los Angeles, California 


Officers Promoted 


Four officers have been elevated to the senior officer 
roster: Secretary-treasurer, Norman B. Houston; actu- 
ary, Ivan J. Houston; controller, Byron Beverly ; under- 
writing secretary, Isaiah S. Blocker. 

Other promotions are: Mrs. Helen E. Batiste, for- 
merly controller, is now auditor ; Robert W. Smith, for- 
merly auditor, has been named director of industrial 
relations; and Dr. H. H. Towles, formerly vice-presi- 
dent and medical director, is now vice-president and 
member of the executive committee. 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES Life Insurance 
Company, Washington, D. C. 


Declares Cash Dividend 


The company’s previous policy of retaining earnings 
to provide a strong capital base for expanded develop- 
ment has now been changed and a semi-annual cash 
dividend of $0.10 per share, payable June 25 to stock- 
holders of record June 8 has been instituted. 


Proposes Stock Dividend 


The board has proposed that the undistributed 1955 
earnings of $304,823 should be capitalized by the pay- 
ment of a 2%4% stock dividend. At a special meeting 
of stockholders of record as of April 23 to be held May 
23, 1956 it will be proposed to increase the authorized 
capital stock of the company from 200,000 to 215,000 
shares of par value $1.50. Subject to such authoriza- 
tion by the stockholders and approval of the regulatory 
authorities, the stock dividend will be payable June 30 
to stockholders of record June 15. 


GREAT SOUTHERN Life Insurance Company 


Houston, Texas 


Executive Promotions 


A. F. Mitchell, vice-president and actuary, has been 
elected insurance vice-president of the company, and 
Joseph W. Hahn has been named actuary. 
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Enters Group Field 


The company has entered the group insurance field 
specifically to provide protection for employee groups of 
50 or less. 


Dividend Declared 


The company has declared a quarterly dividend of 
$0.40 per share to be paid on the 10th of June, Septem- 
ber and December to stockholders of record as of the 
Ist of these months. 


GUARANTY NATIONAL Life Insurance 


Company, Houston, Texas 


SOUTHWEST AMERICAN Life Insurance 


Company, Houston, Texas 
Merger Approved 


The proposed merger announced March 13th has 
been approved by the stockholders of both Southwest 
American Life Insurance Company and Guaranty Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company. The continuing title 
will be Southwest American, which is the older of the 
two, and officers and directors of the new company are 
as follows: Chairman of the board, Rush F. Evans; 
president, Lee G. Wiley; vice-president and agency 
director, Marvin L. Bainum; vice-president, Frank N. 
Monroe; secretary, Harold J. Deigmann; treasurer, 
Rk. L. Nowlin, and Ralph B. Lee and T. E. Kennerly 
were appointed to serve as associate general counsels. 

Headquarters of the new company will be the present 
offices of Southwest American at 3917 Montrose. The 
company’s office force will begin to move immediately. 
There will be no personnel changes as a result of the 
merger. 

The new company will have net assets of over $1,400,- 
000 and $12,000,000 of insurance in force. Approxi- 
mately $1,500,000 in cash and securities will change 
hands as the result of this merger. 

Present plans include entering the state of Colorado. 


JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL Life Insurance 


Company, Boston, Massachusetts 


New General Counsel 


Abram T. Collier has been elected a vice-president 
and general counsel of the company to succeed Harold 
J. Taylor, who retired on March 31st after 22 years with 
the company. At the same time, Victor A. Lutnicki was 
elected to succeed him as vice-president and general 
solicitor. 


NATIONAL ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 
Insurance Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Increases Capital 
The capital stock of the company has been increased 
(Continued on the next page) 
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@ Even your most difficult cases in this 
field get top consideration! We're spe- 
cially-equipped to handle ALL your Sub- 
standard-Surplus business with ease and 
speed. Write now for actual case histories. 


For complete details, 
write Dept. B-1 
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In ship design, it is a balance of speed, 
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In life insurance, it is a balance of new 
ideas, progress and sound principles. 
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Sixty-second Year of 
Dependable Service 


* The State Life Insurance Company has paid 
$198,000,000 to Policyowners and Benefi- 
ciaries since organization September 5, 1894 
. . « The Company also holds over $86,000,000 
in Assets for their benefit . . . Policies in 
force number 101,000 and Insurance in force 
225,000,000 . . . The State 


Life offers splendid Agency Opportunities— 


is approximately 


with liberal contract, and up-to-date training 


and service facilities—for those qualified. 


* 


THE STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


A Murtuat Leeat Reserve Company Founpep 1894 











New Territory 





on attractive agent's and general agent's basis in thirteen 
states* is just one feature of a constructive, forward-look- 
ing expansion program that our strong, progress-minded 
company is presently engaged in. 


We also offer the following to alert, aggressive field men 
looking for a permanent connection: 

* Complete SUBSTANDARD FACILITIES! 

* EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM for all new men! 


* COMPLETE LINE OF LIFE CONTRACTS from 
birth to age 70 with full death benefit from 
age 0 on juvenile policy contracts! 


COMPLETE ACCIDENT & HEALTH SALES KIT 
with Non-cancellable and Guaranteed Renew- 
able contracts! 


7. 


Write to R. D. Rogers, C.L.U., Director of Agencies, 
for details. 





NORTH AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 


Cc. G. Ashbrook, President 
North American Building, Chicago 3, Illinois 











For nearly half a century .. . 
“The Country's Most Friendly Company" 
* Openings in California, Florida, Illinois, 


Michigan, Minnesote, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Dekote, Ohio, and Wisconsin 


Indiana, 


Kansas, 
New Jersey, 


North 
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NATIONAL ACCIDENT AND HEALTH—Continued 


[exa 
i x as ; 3 Other 
from $400,000 to $500,000 by the issuance of 10,0Q8 . od 
- " . ace ) 
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NATIONAL BANKERS Life Insurance 


Charles 
Company, Dallas, Texas a 
New President and Joh 
; A : : = secretary 
Lester I*. Hall, president of Presidential Life Insur. 
ance Company and a former vice-president of the com. 
pany, has been elected president to succeed L. H. Graves, 

Jr. At the same time Dr. Pierce P. Brooks was elected NORTE 
chairman of the board. St. Par 
Other officers elected are: executive vice-president —_ 
and home office manager, Ray T. Compton; vice-presi- se. 
dent and agency director, Edward A. Lange, Jr.; viee ge Leon: 
presidents, James Knudson, Roy B. McKinney andf presidet 
Robert P. Brooks; secretary, C. B. Jones; Treasurer, fwas cle 
Miss Mildred Gregory. ¢ rector 0 


NATIONAL Life Company OCCl 


Des Moines, lowa Califo 
Executive Promotions Executi 
Waid J. Davidson, formerly secretary-actuary of thef) Clau 
company, has been elected executive vice-president and § jinistr 
actuary. Carl F. Woodmansee has been elected vice § Under 
president and director of agencies, and Fred I. Bonk, § divisio 
vice-president and comptroller; Jay [. Brown, secre Band se 
tary; William Clark, Floyd Lowe and Howard E. fitire in 
Norem, assistant secretaries. Suecee 
of sup 
NEW ENGLAND Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Boston, Massachusetts OLD 
Officer Appointed Kans 
James B. McIntosh has been appointed second vice- § New | 
president and assistant to the president of the com- Cex 
pany. the | 
of the 
NEW YORK SAVINGS BANK Life Insurance 
Council, New York, N. Y 
PAC 
New Executive Secretary Los 
Ray E. Mauger, Jr. has been appointed executive sec- 
retary of the Council. For the past seven years he has Supre 


been with an advertising agency dealing in financial and TI 


public relations and the development of training pro- § ther 
grams in human relations for banks, insurance com- § of th 
panies and commercial organizations. fore 
NORTH AMERICAN REASSURANCE New 
Company, New York, N. Y. T 
Opens Texas Office oe 
ve . - . . ort 
William \W. May has been appointed an assistant 

For 
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vice-president of this company with an office at Dallas, 
lexa 

Other appointments are: John R. Ward, assistant 
vice-president, to represent the company in both the 
United States and Canada in the specialty field of group 
and accident and health, Dr. John R. Murphy, who has 


heen a medical adviser, is now medical consultant. 
Charles J. Rozea has been promoted from assistant 
secretary to assistant secretary and chief underwriter, 
and John J. Rogan has been promoted to assistant 


secretary in charge of the accounting department. 


NORTH CENTRAL Life Insurance Company 


St. Paul, Minnesota 


Executive Changes 


Leonard T. Heinen has been elected assistant vice- 
president and appointed controller, Gilbert C. Sprain 
was elected assistant vice-president and appointed di- 
rector of advertising and public relations of the company. 


OCCIDENTAL Life Insurance Company of 
California, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Executive Promotions 


Claud S. Gillespie has relinquished his duties as ad- 
ministrative head of the Life and Accident and Sickness 
Underwriting departments in this company’s actuarial 
division to become executive assistant to vice-president 
and secretary Howard J. Brace, who is scheduled to re- 
tire in 1957, and whose duties he shall assume in part. 
Succeeding Gillespie is John R. Pullman with the title 
of superintendent of ordinary underwriting. 


OLD SECURITY Life Insurance Company 
Kansas City, Missouri 


New Actuary 


George W. Thomas, formerly assistant actuary with 
the Insurance Department of Iowa, has become actuary 
of the company. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL Life Insurance Company 


Los Angeles, California 


Supreme Court Approved 


The United States Supreme Court has denied a fur- 
ther review of the California Supreme Court’s approval 
of the mutualization plan of the company, which there- 
fore now stands finally approved. 


New President 

T. S. Burnett has been elected president of the com- 
pany to succeed Asa V. Call, who was elected chairman 
ot the bh ard. 
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Our Special Profit Sharing Policies! 


Select Territory: @ Experienced Agents 


CALIFORNIA Wanted 
COLORADO ; 
IDAHO KANSAS @ Policy Holders and Other 
NEBRASKA NEVADA Leads 
NEW MEXICO ’ 
OREGON © Top First Year 
SOUTH DAKOTA Commissions 
beece @ Vested Renewals 
WASHINGTON 
aliens @ Non-Participating and 
Other Policies 
New in 24th Yeaor e 


Paying 4% Compound 
Interest on Dividend 
Accumulations 


Capital and Surplus 
over $1,824,000 
$117.11 Assets to 
$100.00 Liabilities 
Over $45,000,000 


in Force 


* BANKERS UNION 
LIFE INSURANCE 


Write to: 


Mr. Paul E. Ryan. 
Agency Vice-President 


COMPANY 


1300 Grant Street * Denver, Celerade 























Mr. Broker... 
got 30 seconds? 


That's all the time it will take to check that 
these are better term rates than any you 





have been able to offer . ‘til now. 
$100.000 
Age 30 Age 40 Age 50 
5 Year Convertible Term $515 $695 $1,385 
5 Year Renewable Term $595 $825 $1,605 


RATES NOT QUITE SO LOW ON SMALLER AMOUNTS, 
BUT STILL MIGHTY, MIGHTY COMPETITIVE. 


Fantastic? Not at all! No tricks, no catches; we just 
welcome term insurance, that's all . . . and substandard 
as well as standard. 


If you live outside the nine Provident States,* sorry . . . 
we cannot be of service. If you do live in one of our states, 
contact any of our General Agents, or write direct to: 


z THE PROVIDENT 


Life Insurance Company 
BISMARCK, NORTH DAKOTA 
JOSEPH DICKMAN, Agency Vice President 


LIFE «© ACCIDENT ¢ HEALTH e HOSPITALIZATION 
ANNUITIES ¢ PENSION TRUST 


North Dakota, South Dakota, Idaho, Montana, 
Wyoming, Oregon, California. 


* Minnesota, 


Washington 
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a. Reserve Life Insurance 
Company chartered in the 
State of Texas (incorporated 
January 5, 1901). 


Issuing ALL forms of 
Personal and Business 

Life Insurance . . . including 
Pension Plans. 


\TEXAS LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


SAN? Home Office — Waco, Texas 
Wm. D. Mayfield, President Lloyd L. Grove, V. P. & Agcy. Dir. 
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PRUDENTIAL Insurance Company of America 
Newark, N. J. 


Executive Promotions 


Hugh Abernethy has been elected a second vice-presi- 
dent of this company in the South Central home office 
in Jacksonville. He replaces E. S. Allsopp recently 
elected vice-president in charge of the Prudential’s new 
department at the home office in Newark which will 
handle commercial and industrial loans. 


SOUTHWESTERN Life Insurance Company 


Dallas, Texas 


Approves Stock Dividend 


Stockholders of the company approved the proposal 
of the board made on January 31st to increase the capital 
stock from $5,000,000 to $7,500,000. There are now 
750,000 shares, par value $10. The directors have de- 
clared a cash dividend of $0.40 per share payab!e July 
13th to stockholders of record July 9th. 


STATE FARM Life Insurance Company 


Bloomington, Illinois 


New Vice-President 


Leslie Mekkelson has been named vice-president and 
auditor of the company. 


UNION MUTUAL Life Insurance Company 
Portland, Maine 


New Secretary 


A. Thomas Lehman, vice-president and actuary, has 
been elected secretary of the company to succeed Harold 
D. Lang, who retired January 1. 


WOODMEN OF THE WORLD Life Insurance 


Society, Omaha, Nebraska 


Discontinues Woodmen Hospital 


A new plan of free treatment for the members of the 
Society afflicted with pulmonary tuberculosis has been 
announced. Care will be provided in hospitals in or 
near members’ home cities. The treatment will be pro- 
vided at private hospitals or as an outpatient, if that 
treatment is authorized. As many of the ideas of a few 
years ago are now outdated and new methods and tech- 
niques are now being used, the operation of the Wood- 
men hospital has been discontinued. Free hospital treat- 
ment has been provided for more than 4,900 of its mem- 
bers since 1923. 
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Excluded—from page 88 


whether or not the prospective in- 
sured is covered by workmen’s com- 
pensation, making it mandatory that 
he take one policy or the other, de- 
pending upon his situation. 


Malingering 


The inclusion of benefits for illness 
or injury covered by workmen’s 
compensation laws, will have a tend- 
ency to raise the loss ratio primarily 
through malingering due to the 
duplication of coverage, and the 
additional hazard of employment as- 
sumed by the insurance company if 
the employment covered is of a haz- 
ardous nature. 

The solution to this would seem 
to be a substantial premium volume 
and a good spread in the selection 
of risks, with an added premium 
factor to handle some additional 
claim costs. 

Loss-of-time policies are not as 
likely to be affected if they provide 
benefits in addition to workmen’s 
compensation because of the waiting 
period in the workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws and because of the limita- 
tions upon the number of weeks for 
which the benefits are paid. The de- 
velopment of a healthy Loss Ratio 
would be dependent upon ability to 
prognosticate the correct premium 
depending upon whether or not it 
was decided to include or exclude 
benefits for illness or injury covered 
by workmen’s compensation in hos- 
pital and medical-surgical contracts, 
combined with a substantial premium 
volume and a good spread and selec- 
tion of risks. 


Equalized Benefits 


Increases in the workmen’s com- 
pensation benefit laws are always 
being talked about, and will undoubt- 
edly be put through from time to 
time. The effects of an increase in 
workmen’s compensation — benefits 
would be adverse where duplication 
or overlapping of coverage already 
exists, however, the effects can also 
be advantageous to the industry be- 
cause of the fact that increases in 
workmen’s compensation — benefits 
will undoubtedly bring workmen’s 
compensation benefits and non-occu- 
pational benefits provided by indi- 
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IS NOT RESTING ON ITS LAURELS 


Although its producers have long enjoyed the competitive 


@ Low Net Costs 

@ Flexible Settlement Options 
©. Net Level Premium Reserves 
© A Strong Surplus 


Mutual Trust is continually improving its net cost position and 
introducing new and progressive contracts which have decided 
buyer appeal. There are still a few agency opportunities open 
for developing new territory and in replacing 
veterans who are retiring after long years of 
successful service. Mutual Trust operates in: 


Cal., Conn., ta., Ill, Ind., Mass., Me., Mich., 


Minn., N. H., N. J., N. Y., N. D., Ohio, Ore., 
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vidual and group carrier closer to- 
gether. 

Our company issues two contracts 
—one with a workmen’s compensa- 
tion exclusion and one without any 
such exclusion, issuing the latter 
policy to those individuals who are 
not covered by workmen’s compen- 
sation, and charging a proportion- 
ately higher premium for the policy 
without the workmen’s compensation 
exclusion. 


A. & H. ADVERTISING 
CODE 


A HEARING ON THE ADOPTION of the 
accident and health advertising code 
recommended by the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners 
was held in North Carolina recently. 
There was no opposition expressed 
and it is expected that the code will 
be adopted although perhaps with 
some minor changes. 
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Acacia Mutual: Patrick J. O'Neill, for- 
merly assistant to the training director for 
Mutual Benefit, has been appointed an 
assistant superintendent of agencies. 


Aetna Life: James J. Smith, supervisor at 
New York City, has been appointed assist- 
ant general agent of the South Bend 
general agency. 


American United Life: Zane Nash has 
been appointed Michigan regional man- 
ager and James R. Cuddy, southern 
Indiana regional supervisor. 

Appointed agency managers: C. Keith 
Ryan, CLU, at Evansville, Ind.; Norman 
L. Daugherty, Little Rock, Ark.; and 
Sandfort W. Ots, Erie, Pa. 

Group dept. appointments: Serge F. 
Bushong, Indianapolis regional manager; 
John G. Foyer, Indianapolis representative: 
and William L. Meyers, service manager. 

Peter C. Spoolstra, group secretary, has 
been named pension sales consultant. 


Baltimore Life: Harold E. Hicks, Jr., has 
been promoted to home office supervisor. 


Bankers Life (lowa): Ralph L. Reed, F1| 
Paso agency manager, and William F. 
Spotz, a Chicago agency manager, have 
been named sales superintendents. 

Agency managers appointed: John H. 
Goodwin, CLU, (life insurance lecturer at 
San Diego State College) at San Diego; 
Robert G. Keck (agency supervisor in the 
Chicago-Spotz agency) at Chicago; Elvin 
N. Forrest, Jr., (formerly with Lincoln 
National) at El Paso; and Noel B. Clark 
(formerly with the Equitable Society) at 
the newly-established Peoria agency. 


Bankers National: Roberti 7. Hunt, for- 
merly district manager for Mutual Benefit 
Life, has been named assistant director 
of agency supervision and_ will assist 
Pat Quarto, vice- president-agency super- 
vision. 


Berkshire Life: George D. Covell, CLU, 
formerly Pittsburgh manager for Con- 
necticut General, has been appointed 
agency vice president. 


Business Men's: 7. F. Harris, claim dept. 
field service representative, has been 
named régional claim manager in Cali- 
fornia succeeding W. M. Elder, retired. 
Lile F. Hopkins, formerly with the home 
office sales dept., has been appointed super- 
visory assistant at the Milwaukee branch 
office. 


Canada Life: William R. Smith has been 
appointed general agent at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and Lindquist-Burns Company, at 
Chicago. 

Joseph Horovitz has been appointed 
manager of the new branch office estab- 
lished at Miami, Fla. 
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Central Standard: Edward J. Linderman, 
superintendent of agencies-industrial, has 
been appointed director of agencies- 
intermediate division. 


Continental American (Del.): Lee H. 
Nichols, Jr., has been promoted to second 
vice president in charge of mortgage loans, 
Eleuthere I. duPont to treasurer and 
Harry Mayer, Jr., to assistant superin- 
tendent of agencies. 


Continental Assurance: Wendell C. Rob- 
inson has been named assistant superin- 
tendent of agencies and Thomas L. Jordan, 
CLU, agency assistant-midwestern dept. 


Earls Agency, William T.: Richard 
Wetherbee, production manager of this 
agency which represents the Mutual Bene- 
fit Life, has announced the opening of a 
new field office under his personal direc- 
tion at 11014 S. Main St., Urbana, Ohio. 


Equitable Life (N. Y.): John F. Mallon, 
formerly with A. G. Becker, Inc., invest- 
ment bankers, has been elected assistant 
treasurer. 

Senior attorneys promoted to assistant 
counsels: Solomon Klinger, Valentine A. 
Meehan, Nicholas A. Mescia, Harry Pike 
and Francis X. Rohn. 


Equitable Life (lowa): Hoey and Ellison 
Life Agency, Inc., have retired from the 
life insurance business and resigned as the 
company’s general agents in New York 
City. No successor has been appointed as 
yet but the agency offices have been moved 
to 55 Liberty St. 


Great National: Max Thomas has been 
appointed director of public relations. 


Great-West Life: P. Clair Finn, CLU, 
supervisor of Toronto King branch, has 
been appointed manager of the Montreal 
Victoria branch. George T. Allen has been 
appointed supervisor at Hamilton, Ont. 
branch in association with J. Hiles Tem- 
plin, CLU, manager. 


Guardian Life: A new agency has been 
opened in Columbus, Ohio, under the 
management of Naurice M. Thomas. 


Home Life (N. Y.): Albert F. Gardner, 
formerly assistant superintendent of 
agencies. and director of training with 
Pacific Mutual, has been named manager 
of a new Los Angeles agency to be located 
in the Westwood section. 


John Hancock: A general agency has been 
opened in Sacramento, Cal., with Noyd A. 
Leonard as general agent. He was formerly 
assistant general agent in the company’s 
Raymond Deston agency at San Francisco. 

Alexander C. Day has been appointed 
Florida state group manager and will be 


in charge of the new office established in 
Miami, Fla. Charles Ullman has been 
named to succeed Mr. Day as manager at 
Jacksonville. 


Kansas City Life: William G. Dibos has 
been appointed assistant director of field 
training. 


Life of Georgia: Jolin M. Bragg, formerly 
associate group actuary for Great-West 
Life in Winnipeg, has been appointed as- 
sociate actuary. 


Lincoln National: Samuel Farber has been 
appointed assistant general agent in the 
E. E. Keller agency in San Francisco. 


Manhattan Life: 7/:omas F. Callahan, Jr. 
has been appointed general agent in 
Phoenix, Ariz., with temporary offices at 
1740 W. Thomas Rd. Lloyd A. Fallers will 
be associated with the agency as brokerage 
supervisor. 

Frank Carchedi has been appointed 
agency supervisor of the Fred H. Perr 
Agency in Utica, N. Y. 


Massachusetts Mutual: EF. James Ste- 
phens, CLU, and William J. Clark have 
been named superintendent and assistant 
superintendent, respectively, of advanced 
underwriting sales. 

John F. McAuliffe and John A. Wilson 
have been appointed district group rep- 
resentatives in the newly opened Buffalo 
office and in Rochester, N. Y., respectively. 


Midiand Mutual: [William H. Filis, Jr, 
formerly special agent in Columbus for 
the Prudential, and Howard Prout, for- 
merly branch manager in Columbus for 
the Acacia Mutual have been appointed 
assistant directors of agencies. 


Mutual Benefit Life: Gerald F. Griffin, 
who has been associated with the com- 
pany’s Paul W. Cook agency in Chicago, 
has been appointed general agent of the 
new agency established in Elgin, IIL. 


Mutual Life (N. Y.): William M. Tre 
harne, formerly assistant agency manage! 
and brokerage supervisor with the Pru- 
dential, has joined the Richard E. Myet 
Agency in New York City as brokerage 
supervisor. 


Mutual Trust: H. Robert Burris, Jr., has 
been appointed general agent in Phil 
adelphia. 


National Life (Vt.): [i/liam D. Morton 
an underwriter, has been appointed 
supervisor in charge of the Peoria (Ill) 
general agency. 

William H. Joslin, Jr., CLU, former 


associated with the Connecticut Mutual, 
has been appointed general agent 1 
Rhode Island (Providence). 
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lew England Life: James B. McIntosh, 
sistant secretary, has been appointed 
cond vice president and assistant to the 
resident. 


lew York Life: Fred C. Porter, Jr., has 
heen promoted to inspector of agencies in 
harge of the northern Ohio branch in 
‘leveland. He will also serve as an adviser 
o Verne S. Stanford, field vice president 
of the east central division. 

John F. Trusler, Johnstown (Pa.) branch 
manager. has been appointed general man- 
heer of the Toledo branch. Ted E. Pen- 
land, manager at Scranton (Pa.), has been 
named general manager at Johnstown. 


Northwestern Life: Michael H. Salzman, 
who was an agent for the Aetna Life and 
js an assistant professor of business and 
economics, has been named general agent 
in Long Beach, Cal. 


Northwestern Mutual: Assistant director 
of underwriting Paul K. Frazer succeeded 
Joseph N. Lochemes as director of under- 
writing upon his retirement. 

Paul E. Burke, Jr., has been appointed 
general agent in Baltimore, Md., replacing 
the late Russell L. Law, Sr., and is suc- 
ceeded as general agent in Utica by Peter 
{. Karl, Jr., Utica special agent. 


Occidental Life (Cal.): Albert E. Lued- 
deke, formerly agent in Newark for Pru- 
dential, has been named brokerage man- 
ager of the recently established branch 
office there. 

Kenneth Hunt has been advanced from 
agent to assistant manager at Spokane, 
Wash. Philip R. McCarty, formerly agent 
in Cleveland for Equitable Life of N. Y., 
has been named assistant brokerage man- 
ager there. 

Jack V. Renwick, brokerage manager at 
San Antonio, Texas, has been named as- 
sistant manager there. 


Ohio State: Gordon Chapman of the 
Cleveland agency has been appointed gen- 
eral agent of the new agency opened in 
Geneva, Ohio. 


Old Security: George W. Thomas, for- 
merly assistant actuary for the Iowa In- 
surance Department, has been appointed 
actuary. 


Paul Revere Life: Howard W. Carsten, 
general agent at Oakland, Cal., has been 
named general agent at Pittsburgh suc- 
ceeding the late Eugene A. Mayfield. 


Philadelphia Life: Charles F. Hais has 
been appointed general agent for Cincin- 
nati. 


Prudential: Forrest D. Long, manager of 
the Albright dist. in Reading, Pa., has 
been named head of Capitol Park dist. 
in Harrisburg. Walter L. Loper, regional 
supervisor, has been appointed as head 
of the ordinary agency in Springfield, 
Mass., succeeding Edward L. Carls, recently 
named district group supervisor at Buffalo. 

Alfred J. Pechette, western home office 
field training head, has been named man- 
ager of the newly-created Willamette dist. 
in Portland, Ore. 

Regional headquarters have been estab- 
lished at Hempstead, N. Y., with Edgar 
M. Wachtel as director of agencies for the 
area and Vernon D. Wiley as associate di- 
tector of agencies. 
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Realty Co. of Tucson, Ariz., of which 
George B. Greenberg is life manager, 


has been appointed as general agent. 


State Farm Life: Leslie Mekkelson, au- 
ditor, has been named vice president and 
auditor. 


Stete Mutual Life: Albert A. Hans, as- 
sistant manager of the company’s Louis A. 
Cerf Jr. Agency, has been appointed man- 
ager of the Brooklyn agency. 

Clyde L. Juchau has been appointed 
home office group representative in charge 
of a new office in San Francisco. 


Sun Life of America: Walter Saitta, for- 
merly district manager and agency super- 
visor in Jacksonville, Fla., for Peninsular 
Life, has been appointed agency assistant. 


Travelers: Life, accident and _ health 
agency dept.: Seymour G. Reitman, CLU, 
house counsel and head of the research 
dept. and planning section for J. D. Marsh 
& Associates, Washington, D. C., has been 
appointed senior consultant in the spe- 
cial services div.; and William F. O’Neill, 
field supervisor at Sioux City, has been 
named special services assistant. 

Life, accident and health lines appoint- 
ments: Ned D. Johnson, assistant manager, 
transferred from Bridgeport, Conn., to the 
Empire State, New York City, office; 
C. Cabell Hancock, Jr., assistant manager, 


from Richmond, Va., to Norfolk. Field 
supervisors: Jack E. Smith, Los Angeles; 
John D. McNairnay, Winnipeg, Man., 


Canada; and Richard R. Morgan, Okla- 
homa City. Agency service representatives: 
Rodger Stettaford, New York City (John 
St.); William T. Harrison, Jr., Atlanta, 
Ga.: Curtis [,. Hackworth, St. Louis, Mo.; 
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Like a mighty oak from a small acorn grows, 
Southland Life Insurance Company has 
grown in size and strength to become the 
1Sth largest publicly-owned (stock) life 
insurance company in the nation. 


During the past 10 years, Insurance in Force 
has increased from $219,402,658 to over 


ONE BILLION DOLLARS... resources 
have increased from $48,927,868 to 
$183,885,518. 


When someone is depending on you, you can 
SY depend on Southland Life Insurance Com- 


Let Southland Life help you plan a 


better, more secure future. 


Over One Billion Dollars Insurance in Force 


Southland 






Serving | 
190 | 
Dallas 
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Home Office @ 


e GROUP 


and George A. Ensign, Toledo, Ohio. 

Group dept. promotions: Winthrop A. 
Richardson, Fred C. White and Edward M. 
Carter, chief underwriters; and Francis W. 
Donahue, chief contract underwriter. 

Promoted to district group supervisors: 
Wayne W. Wall, Syracuse, N. Y.; Robert 
E. Pavey, Providence, R. I.; William F. 
Rowe, Jr., Richmond, Va.; Robert F. J. 
Fitzpatrick, Toronto, Ont., Canada; and 
Virgil T. Lester, Dallas, Texas. 


United Benefit: Jess A. Hart has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Hawaiian division 
office of this company and the Mutual of 
Omaha, and William S. McSharry has been 
appointed group representative in At- 
lanta, Ga., for both companies. 

Home office life training staff promo- 
tions: John A. Brownrigg named senior 
administrative assistant; C. S. Young, 
Great Lakes regional supervisor; Robert 
L. Jennings, midwest regional supervisor; 
Jerry Vartelas, southern regional super- 
visor; Robert F. Fogle, director of training: 
W. F. Hendrickson and J. A. McPherson, 
assistant directors of training. 


United Insurance: Promotions: Joseph 
Wortman, Herschel J. Kirstner, William 
Field and Fred R. Johnson, assistant vice 
presidents; Louis J. Glaser, assistant vice 
president and actuary; Fred J. Molden- 
hauer and Robert E. Holland, assistant 
secretaries. 

E. B. McGuinn was given the new title 
of assistant counsel and Carson Schuler, 
assistant cashier. 


United Life & Accident: William C. 
Pirie has been appointed director of ad- 
vertising and public relations for this 
organizaticn and the Peerless Insurance 
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to your good health - 
HOT SPRINGS, 


NATIONAL PARK 
ARKANSAS 





World - famous natural 
thermal waters — only 
Spa in U.S.A. Under 
Regulation of Dept. of 
Interior. 






- R. 3 oe Gen. Mgr. 


& BATHS 


HOTEL 


Renew your health at one of the 
South's finest resort hotels! 
Guest can go directly from room 
in robe and slippers to our own 
Bath House located within hotel. 
:, Bath House under regulation of 
«, the Department of the Interior. 





All sports available — wonderful fishing and golfl 


560 Rooms 70% AIR-CONDITIONED — 
All with bath or toilet. 
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Top Hat Award 


To Robert E. Brewer of Pine Bluff, Arkansas, 
Life of Georgia offers its warmest congratula- 
tions. Winner of the Top Hat Award, Mr. Brewer 
not only achieved the best record for individual 
production as an agent during 1955, but also | 
made the best individual production record for 
any one year in Company history! 
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MISCELLANEOUS Life Sales ........ cece cece cece eect cece en eecnsesereeeeeese May 4 
SN nn, se au be dk0.0.0 40 cnhat cam dee kad enen isikse a0 oe 
ecident and Health Developments ...............2+-++e00% a ee eC eriet? errr rer errr eri May 12 
ompany — ELS APS PE Oe ey Se eee May : wong, AES Siete kind pth one eens R ob eperne 4 Owens eye ae eee + md = 
‘onv ) ei ade fc ntl cir teapot ee ct atta er linen al .7 DD Cee eee EHR EEE EEE EEE HEHEHE HEHEHE ETH oe 2 
ome Office and Field Appointments .............----s.005 ee SE I Oe RS oi a oo ci ceiecccceecccdiescestoecsecasen May 9% 
nsurance Stock Quotations .................eeee eee ee ee eee May 5 GE MEE whchd cuss ccccseevnctedcceustl¥seee deen setwe May 5 
COMPANY REPORTS—{From January 1956) 
etna Lite, Hartford . Franklin Life, Springfield National Life, Des Moines 
(Elects New President) .......... Mar. 103 (Officer Promoted) .............+. Mar. 104 Ser ONES, © 0s cicnn'nssecnceeal Apr. 108 
(New President) PE EI ee Apr. 103 Gateway Life, Pittsburgh : (Executive Promotions) ..........May 98 
(Officers Promoted) ...........00¢ Apr. 103 (New Company Chartered) ..... see 79 National Life, Montpelier 
American —_ ee i = a & ooo Philadelphia (Liberalizes Aviation Underwriting) 
Permit Suspended) ........... «..Feb. | 79 Jan. 85 
eeeient Guaranty Mutual, Austin Golden State Mutual, Los Angeles National Standard, Orlando 
(Converts to Stock Company) ....Jan. 88 (Officers Promoted) ............0+. ay 96 (New Medical Director) .......... Jan. 86 
jmerican Life Insurance Association, Government Employees Life, Washington National Union Life Insurance Company 
Bridgeport (Declares Cash Dividend) ........ ay (Impairment Corrected) .......... Jan. 86 
(Writes Variable Endowment) . Jan. 83 (Proposes Stock Dividend) ....... May 96 New England Life, Boston 
American Reserve Life, Omaha Great American Reserve, Dallas (Officer Appointed) ................May 9&8 
(Now Being Reinsured) ........... Feb. 77 (Adds Brokerage Department) Jan, S New York Life, New York 
American United Life, Indianapolis Great Southern Life, Houston (Revises Ace. & Sickness Policies) 
(New Vice-President) ............2 y % (Executive Promotions) .......... May 96 Mar. 107 
\ssociates Life, Indianapoli (Enters Group Field) ............ May 97 New York Savings Banks Life, New York 
(Officers Blected) ......cccccccscces Feb. 77 (Dividend Declared) .............. May 97 (New Executive Secretary) ........May 98 
Ce DDOCNNOEE xin ccctcdescsccee Feb. 77 Guarantee Mutual Life, Omaha North American Life, Chicago 
ankers Fidelity Life, Atlanta (Officers Promoted) .............. Apr. 105 (Increases Net Retention) ........ Feb. 80 
ee, CED Bao csiwcaviscccsncees Jan. 83 Guaranty National Life, Houston (Officers Promoted) ..............Mar. 107 
ankers Health & Life, Macon (Named Secretary-Treasurer) ....Feb. 79 (50% Stock Dividend) ........... Mar. 107 
(50% eo —— Liiaverecmecn el Mar. 103 Ofergce Me: as Southwest American Life, or = ——— Life & Casualty, 
ankers Life, Lincoln MN <..ocs bc te sanandeaeeeae May Minneapolis 
(New Medical Director) ........... Feb. 77 Guaranty Savings Life, Montgomery , (Purchases Control Western Life of 
ankers National, Montclair _ (20% Stock Dividend) ........... A 105 CEN escesseedin ccs ndoncases Mar. 111 
(New Vice-Presidents) ............ Feb. 77 Guardian Life, New York North American Reassurance, New York 
(New Vice President) .......... .-Apr. 103 (Aviation Underwriting Liberalized) (Opens Texas Office) .............. May $8 
(Quarto Elected Vice-President) ..May 95 an. 84 North Central Life, St. Paul 
ankers Security Life, Oklahoma City (Officer Promotions) .............. Feb. 79 (New Vice-President) ............Apr. 108 
(Changes Name) ............e+e0 Apr. 103 Hawaiian Life, Honolulu (Executive Changes) ..............May 99 
Bankers Service Life, Oklahoma City (Acquired by American General) .Mar. 104 Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee 
(Formerly Bankers Security) ....Apr. 103 (To Continue as Domestic Co.) ..Apr. 105 (Now Writes Substandard) ........ Feb. S80 
oston Mutual, Boston Howard Life, Denver Occidental Life, Los Angeles 
(Group Coverage for State mated - (Association Surplus Distribution) (Executive Promotions) .. May 90 
eb. 77 Mar. 104 in Ma aos rw oF 
Business Men’s Assurance, Kansas City Independence Life, Charlotte OtNow Pualteat)” aan amente Mar. 107 
(Officers Promoted) ............+. Mar. 103 (New Title—Capital Change) ....Mar. 105 (Changes of Title) ... “Mar. 107 
apital Life, Columbia ICT Corporation, Dallas Old American Insurance, Kansas City | 
(Conspiracy Charged) ........... ..Feb. 77 (Executive Vice President) ......Apr. 106 (McGee New President) ... Feb. 80 
Cardinal Life, Louisville Indianapolis Life, Indianapolis Old American Life, Seattle ; 
(New President) ..........+-++e0e. Feb. 77 (New Vice-President) ............Apr. 106 (New President) ..............-ed Apr. 108 
Cardinal Life, St. Louis Jefferson National, Indianapolis (Executive Promotions) ..........4 Apr. 108 
(Mew Presi@emt) ..ccccscscccccce Apr. 103 (Officer Promotions) ............ ‘eb. 79 Old Republic Credit, Chicago 
Colonial American Life, Corpus Christi _ Jefferson Standard Life, Greensboro. SCRA TUNNAS .... 5cc ca concaccccol Jan. 86 
(Plans New Office Building) cael Feb. 78 (Officers Promoted) ............-. Mar. 105 (Increases Capital) ............... Jan, 86 
etonial Life & Accident, Columbia = (Quarterly Dividend Declared) ..Mar. 105 Old Republic Life, Chicago 
(New Vice-President) .........+++- May 95 John Hancock Mutual, Boston (New Title for Old Republic Credit) 
Columbus Mutual, Columbus Executive Promotions .......... Apr. 106 Jan. 86 
seage tht mo ai ee re Tg (New General Counsel) seas. 97 ~~ Security Life, Kansas City ; 
New | ES ees ae Mar. 10% NE Se THe ; sean tee ee ixecutive P BP acdcesoecad | 
Commonwealth Life, Louisville a! oe wee Birmingham : a hee io. 
(Officers Promoted) ..............Apr. 103 ras oA Cs ae omg — aint 4 pr. 106 Pacific M ° % I es a if ae an ‘ 
Community Life, San Antonio , & ay Ay vale , "Old Mutual, Los _— s 
(Merges with Texas Reserve) ....Jan. 88 ( nereases apita ) sete eeeeeeees Apr. 106 (Old Company Appeals to Supreme : 
Companion Life, New York (Executive F romemens) a.65:00 0400. 0il Apr. 106 « ourt) vette esate sees cece eeeeees Feb. 81 
(Revises Premium Rates) ........ Feb. 78 ar a ae aa ee — z or vo mea: Approved) ....... -May a0 
Connecticut General, Hartford as . urchase é i =~ I ationa ).Apr. 106 P Q . resic onthe aa sesaas -+++++.May 99 
(National Fire Deal Off) ......... Feb. 78 WO ——— 0. 0 Georgia, Atlanta 2 ns merican | Li e, New Orleans , a 
(Stock Dividend) ................. Feb. 78 Q ew ice-] resident) See Apr. 107 -. ae Promotions) | Sines aoakmrare:t Feb. $1 
(Stock Split Two for One) .......Apr. 103 iss Underw riters, Shreveport 7 — ar ife, Jacksonville 
(Officers Promoted) .......--++++: May 95 (Stock Offering) sees pe cecccssecce Mar. 105 Fe ct og rg ov aracsceeeed Apr. 109 
Connecticut Mutual, Hartford — Mutual Life, Lincoln = elphia — *hilade Iphia ; 
(Officers Promoted) ............+- Mar. 103 .f a United Central) ......Mar. 111 PL meg yo yy ora -esy OS ond a age. 20 
(New President) .......-.-++++++ 4 Apr. 103 Lincoln } ational Life, Fort Wayne cs end os fe asualty, Gadsden " ‘ 
Sad ea May 95 (Executive Promotions) .......... pr. 107 __ (New Vice-President) ............. Feb. §1 
Continental Assurance, Chicago (100% Stock Dividend) ..........Apr. 107 | Pioneer Mutual Life, Fargo, N. D. “ 
(Board Recommends Capital Increase) Loyal I rotective Life, Boston ." =_— A a = ..-Mar. 107 
Mar. 103 (Executive Promotions) .........4 Apr. 107 =~ on iA asualty, sas City é 
(Quarterly Dividend) ............ Mar. 103 Maine Fidelity Life, Portland (New President) .,...-....++++++04 Apr. 109 
OT ae ara May 95 (New Company) ...............-Mar. 106 p ener Promotions) ..........Apr. 109 
Capital TMCPORSS) ions... ose ccsccss May 95 Maryland Life, Baltimore Weick Ole” Beverly Hills = 
(Officers Promoted) .........00.00. May 95 (Comtrol ACHUITCE) 2. .cccceesssccce Feb. 80 P (3 tock I ering), ie aa Rta ale Ne tad Feb. 81 
Cosmopolitan Life, Memphis Metropolitan Life, New York iy ident a Life, Philadelphia 
(Board Approves Stock Dividend) .Jan. 88 (New Vice-President) ............ Feb. 80 yt on a a mangle » oso seas far. 108 
(Declares Stock Dividend) .......Apr. 103 Midland Mutual Life, Columbus Ps ay nese’ oerd Field) ...-...+. Mar. 108 
(New President) ...........sccce+s May 95 (New Vice-President) ............ wae 
Crown Life, Toronto (Officers Promoted) ..............-Mar. 106 p ~ werd : oo seecescececces Feb. 81 
(New Assistant Actuary) ......../ Apr. 104 Midland National Life, Watertown mo oe 2 oe — “— 
(Declares Quarterly Dividend) ....May 95 (Elects New President) .......... Mar. 106 o mg Off > ie ting Ru es) .Jan. 86 
Equitable Life, New York (New Medical Director) ..........Mar. 106 tN, ans View se suilding) ...... Jan. 86 
(Treasurer Appointed) ............ Jan. 84 Missouri Insurance, St. Louis Pon or? Besos ocee ees Feb. os 
(Health Care for Retired Employees) CRieer ED iosn.cnepankssssass Jan. 85 (Officers Promoted) ..........+++- Mar. 10 
Jan. 84 (CRON THEI) boos ci ve seacacccass Feb. 80 (New Loan Department) ........ Mar. 108 
(Establishes H.O, Bldg. Dept.) ..Mar. 103 (To Change Name) ..............2 Apr. 107 (Executive Promotions) .........-1 ae. 3 
SOW TOOUMIEMED oon cacccccscccscsl Apr. 104 Monarch Life, Springfield > se age nn Promotions) hai Sie May 100 
(Executive Promotions) ..........4 Apr. 104 (New General Counsel) ........../ Apr. 107 “ae Mar. 108 
Farmers New World Life, Seattle Mutual Benefit Life, Newark o | Seca oa io ———- recess 
(Executive Changes) ............Apr. 104 (Raises Insurance Limits) ....... Mar. 107 y ee = on ° 8 
Farmers & Traders Life, Syracuse (Building Contract Awarded) ....Mar. 107 (Officers Promoted) ..............Mar. 10 
ac, rT te May 96 Mutual of New York, New York " Rushmore Mutual Life, Rapid City 
Federal ‘Life & Casualty, Battle Greek all ag pane, AE a oa (New Actuary) ......ccce.--eeeeed pr. 109 
Stock Dividends) ...........s..+- Feb. 79 Trane walig ay agg e - Apr. 10¢ Security Mutual, Binghamton 
Federal Life, Chicago — i Pr Life, St. Paul , (Pille New President) ...........4 Apr. 110 
(Officers Titles Changed) ........ Apr. 104 (New Vice-President) ............Apr. 108 Ex y omotions ! 
Fidelity Mutual Trust Life, Chicago (Executive Promotions) ..........4 Apr. 110 
elity Mutual, Philadelphia ” (Pl eed we Dae Shenandoah Life, Roanoke 
(Officers Promoted) .............- Mar. 104 (Plans New Home CO) wee ee sees Feb. 80 Now A Mutual Com eee Jan. 8 
y ne e E : (No } pany) -.Jan. 87 
inst Colony Life, Lynchburg National Accident & Health, Philadelphia (Ammomte. TRAD ance ccccessccccccs Jan. 87 
ew Company) .............se00. Apr. 105 _(Inereases Capital) ............... May 97 Southern Medical & Hospital, Waco 
orida Sun Life, Fort Lauderdale National Bankers Life, Dallas (Under Commissioner’s 
(New Officers Elected) .........../ Apr. 105 (New President) ............es00- May 98 OE ree Feb. 82 


For May, 1956 





Southland Life, Dallas 
(Building Progress Report) 
(50% Stock Dividend) ......... 

Southwestern Life, Dallas 
(Proposes 50% Stock Dividend) 
(Merger 
(Approves Stock Dividend) 

Standard Insurance, Portland 
Ce NED od ocencenenaces 
(New Official Appointments) 

State Farm Life, Bloomington 
(New Vice-President) 

State Life, Indianapolis 
(New President ) 

State Mutual Life, 


Worcester 


(Liberalizes Underwriting Rules) . 


(Executive Promotions) 
Superior Life, Florence 
(New Executive Vice-President) 


Ss 


with Guaranty National).May 97 





Waco 


Texas Life, 


(New Director) 


RN ar 
...Jdan. 87 (Declares Stock Dividend) ........ Keb. S1 United Services Life, Washington in 
.-Apr. 110 Unified Reserve Life, Indianapolis (Executive Promotions) ........../ Apr. 110 
eee Feb. 82 United States Life, New York 
.Mar. 108 U. S. Life, Dallas (Enters Participating Field) ...... Feb, & 
(Permit Suspended) .............. Feb. 82 Western Life, Hamilton q 
.-May 100 Union Casualty and Life, Mt. Vernon (Control Purchased) .............1 Mar. 11) 
(New President, New Directors) ..Jan. 87 Western National Life, Amarillo 
...Feb. 82 Union Mutual Life, Portland (ew BIGMG GICs)... cevewicscand Feb, §2 
...Feb, 82 page aot Promotions) ..........4 ~ pr. 110 Woodmen of the World, Omaha 
INOW CBOCUURET) ices caiiccncciccscd lay 100 kanaontinnes WW, ne nits 
..-May 100 Union National Life, Lincoln eH 7 1 
(Acquired by American General) .Mar. 109 ony 
..Mar. 109 United American Life, Atlanta Workmen’s Benefit & Benev. Assn., 
(New Company) ................Mar. 100 Brooklyn 
.Jan. ST United Central Life, Lineoin (Merges with Workmen’s Benefit’ 
.. Apr. 110 (Business Reinsured) ............Mar. 111 Bund) ..+-.---eee esse eee eee eeees Feb, § 
United Life & Accident, Concord Workmen’s Benefit Fund, Brooklyn 
.. Feb. 81 (Officers Promoted) ..............Mar. 111 EOCENE BEOTBO): oc. vacisesa'sepenns Feb, & 









I DERE TOI a. i369 .6.5 6 oe bb 60550600 be eeeseseenues 48 
American National, Galveston, Texas ............ccccccccccces 93 
American United Life, eer a nena 39 
PID a ind kk scents adie s000.00edtintescsee et 100 
Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs National Park, Ark. ............ 104 
PRON I REN, BUEN 6 s5i6 6.000 050% abuse s-o-0be serv Sein Kaew wdiees 40 
SRIGED: TiN CANO, POOMUOE, CONOS ieics:6.0:0:5:0-0 60.6.0.c0c:0seeseenion 99 
TRO ne, TCNINR, TI, onicsk ons ea nc cicicie:s cdne ns cnne e460 000 31 
Borchardt & Co., Alvim, Detroit, Mich. ......ccccccccocccccccss 90 
sowles, Andrews & Towne, Richmond, Va. ...................-. 90 
Brown Paper Cal, Ta Za, BGS, Mase. 6 osikiccccccccccccccscss 66 
Campbell, Demale Fi, dr. Cilenee, TR. once cccccciccccvescsccas 90 
CEE EON, BOW WOOO, TOWER ie 6 ok in cece ccccsvcccccccsciovcece 101 
CUMtRAl MIRMGRTE Tite, COICRRO, Te oiiccc ce ksccccssccoseccseeee 37 
SC Re, NE WE, ID ooo cccinnvccucdcccctssceteceecs 4 
US VGMENED ROUEN, AROPORMINE,, COMI 6 66.0.0:5.0.56 0.000 0:0 844000 od cineenns 8 
Coates, Herfurth & England, San Francisco, Calif. ............ 90 
Comtinental Aqeuramee, Ciicees, BU. occ ccs ccc ccceceacsccccsace 27 
Crown Life Insurance Co., Torrente, Cam. .oiccccccccccscccceces 47 
Dawson & Son, Ine., Miles M., Springdale, Conn. .............. 90 
Duncan & Copeland, Inc., Atlanta, MS Rit whe kn ohana hee wakes 62 
DWYGP-Carneet CO., 1:08 AMGNIOS, CAh. occ cc ccccccccccnvcvccscces 46 
Dae BEGUGl, TORGRINIOP PCINGS, BIO. oio.o.0's vc scciccesccrsecccsenese 92 
Equitable Life Assurance, New York, N. Y. ..........cecccecees 2 
Equitable Life Insurance, Des Moines, Iowa .................. 35 
Esterbrook Pen Company, Camden, N. J. ...........ccccecccces 59 
Federal Life and Casualty, Detroit, Mich. ...................... 70 
I ORRIN, SO a ns ha care, o.0.b 04:00) dce ate uniw apie bece-d.e-e 70 
Fidelity Mutual Life, Philadelphia, Pa. ..................0000- 97 
Pivee Demon Comm. Oe, New DOPk, WN. Y. cccccccesccnecaesis 86 
BP ROREED TAeO, TRAN, TN oo cs aienc vod se cence dacescwesseas 16 
ns ie i, SS I a ak 0a. winds die Way a Main w-6.6 oR bee eK 90 
General American Life, St. Louis, Mo. ................0.c000e: 28 
Great Southern Gale, Houston, Texas . ......cccssesvssccecses 94 
Great-West aa I NII 56 aioiacai0s0 cotvereeo:s-ren 36.219 60a 23 
ee, ct I I BIR ono 50: 555.0. 6/056) 94.0 0:00 0,018 bin 60.01 8d 84s 90 
Guarantee Mutual ee IS TOR oacottccbwanenesexekens-s 38 
Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. .............. 20 
Hlome State Life, Oklahoma City, ORIa. 2.0... cccecescccscccccce 45 
International Business Machines Corp., New York, N. Y. ...... 61 
Liberty National Life, “er “een Ala. 74 
Life of Georgia, Atlanta, Ga. .............c.0e0e. 104 
ee I MN as aa pin. gw 6: brh'8 Siw 4's: eece. 6.6 80:6 3 
Lord Baltimore Hotel, erngeng MUIGS toss Any scacs as graln heaven SiS a ah cheese 96 
Manhattan Life, New York, | Cae Pe Ea ee 14 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, Npringiield, DS Gan wie wcwsas ws 43 
Deane BEOCURT, COMMING, TONG. 6. ooscceccceasceesccesieesseses 79 


DVERTISERS ) 


Minnesota Mutual Life, 


a, NR. nos ks week < nomen 34 
Monarch Life, Springtield, RS 5 kein Wie 14: n50'0 0, <hs0 6 eohin cad eee j 
Monmementel Tite, TRPEMONG, DEG, nn. ccc cccncncncccveseses § 
Monroe C aleulating Machine Co, Orange, i B. sbev as een A 
Mutual Life of New York, New York, z. 
Mutual Trust Life, Chicago, Ill. 


National Fidelity, Kansas C Sah 
National Life & Accident, Nashville, 
National Old Line, Little Rock, 
National Reserve Life, Topeka, 


Mo. 


Kn nsas 


Dianne Ge Warren, Bt. TRIS, BAO. o.oo cc ccc cece vsess 
New England Life, Boston, Maas. .............cccccceses 


TRO Are BER MOCRIND, TUN. ook. 0:56 6008-00060 en ewmene 


Occidental Life, 


Los Angeles, C: 
Old Republic 


Life, Chicago, Il. 
Pacific Mutual Life, 


Los Angeles, Cal. 











Paes WOvers TALS, WOPGGRTET, TIGGR. oo ccsoccccwccccccscessesaen 8} 
Peirce Dictation Systems, Inc., € SN TE, os cv cesascaxeonean 6 
Postal Life & Casualty, Kansas City, Mo. .................08- 4 
Provident Life & Accident, Chattanooga, Tenn. .............. 8j 
Provident Life, Bismarck, RE os orgaice seiss ic Stipa as & osc ee 98 
Becordak Incorporated, New Work, N. FY. .......0ccccccsdcoace BB 
ee oR A A rrrrrerrrerirri ri 4 
Republic National Life, Dallas, Texas ............cccecececnce 7 
ee ee i Po sche ca sadsceceseee sb venseeaasaueee i 
meee Deeremoet G., eC TORK, TAs Be oon ccs i ccneds cawveven Ha 
BiCmeete THOMOE DAUR, TOMORR. THOR. once cscs cccccccceecesions ects 2 
NT RE IE, WR, bc basic bin sciences c00 teed es sawn { 
UCR SE, I IID 6-5 a's, o:0.0:0-01010:0,5 0:0:0:0.0:0010 0:0 0'8:0:6 6 8nee 103 
Speakman, Frank M., Philadelphia, Pa. .................. 0 
NS Se ee ee errr 2 
I, Sin oc 00.00:6:0. 00s cinevcawesesiesesnaeee 9 
Texas Life, a I ach hue a dba oth: 0ida8 400 80 o.cles 00S .0.5-Q EE 1 
OE ee | rr 9 
Travelers Insurance, MM oy. crccu sinc taicceee 1 
Tressel & Associates, Harry S., Chicago, Ill. .................. o%) 
Underwriters Credit & Guaranty Corp., San Francisco, Cal 30 
ee I, UE MIE IN 5h gin: Ras ob 0:0:0:6.9 4.0.00 6 00.0 00/080 0. chie 2 
United Insurance Co., of America, Chicago, Ill. ............... % 
United Tate & Accident, Concord, N. Fi. ww... cc cvccvessccvcnse 9 
United Services Léfe, Washington, D.C. ......cccccvccsccsccuse 5 
Washington National, Mvansten, Th...... 2... ..cccccvciccccscves 9 
Wem cimecrmrneer, ew TOO, IN, TW. nw. ccc. cece ec cceawen 36 
Western & Southern Life, Cincinnati, 6 
Weston Co., Byron, Dalton, Mass. .. 68 
Wisconsin National Life, Oshkosh, 4 
Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder, New Taek. A Aa 
Woodward and Fondiller, Ine., New York, eee, a 
Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, aw Work NM. Be oc cocac cane £0 


“The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS is a mark of 


distinction as only those insurance companies which receive our recommendation are permitted to advertise in its columns.” 
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PROOF 
OF PERFORMANCE 


Occidental Life last year placed more 
than a billion dollars of new life 
insurance on its books for the second 
consecutive year. 





Business in force increased $832,769,806 
for the largest such gain in our nearly 
50-year history. 


Total life insurance in force advanced to 
$6,094,475,790. 


This, we believe, is the surest proof of 
performance — the most convincing 
evidence that the company continues to 
deliver under its institutional pledge to 


give 
“More Peace of Mind Per Premium 


Dollar’. 


“A Star in the West...’ 



















“Our prospect can buy 


from 7.6 to 16% 


more life iInsuranee...” 


Some observations about rates, dividends, etc. by Will F. Noble, CLU, 


our general agent in Omaha, Nebraska, 


quoted verbatim from a recent issue of his agency bulletin. 


on MM" of the business any Company gets 
comes without serious competition, at 
least net cost competition. Competition of 
ideas and reasons as presented to the buyer by 
competing agents is much more serious. 

New England Life is now, generally has 
been, and will probably remain, one of 
America’s lowest net cost companies despite 
its more liberal policy contract. 

Now, with our new low Ordinary Life rates, 
we are in a position to approach cost com- 
petition from an angle that is often effective. 

I have before me a certain list of seven other 
leading companies. You have probably seen 
the list. In five of the seven cases, our guar- 
anteed rate is from 7.6% to 16% lower. In the 
other two cases, rates are essentially the same 
as ours. 

Premiums and cash values are guaranteed. 
Dividends are not. I have been in the life in- 
surance business for over forty years. I have 


never heard of a legal reserve company at- 


A BETTER LIFE FOR YOU 


tempting to increase the premium rate on 
issued policies nor cut guaranteed cash values 
on them. 

On the other hand, I doubt if there has been 
a single year out of my forty-two years when 
some companies, and usually most of them, 
haven’t adjusted their dividend scales, up or 
down. This is as it should be. Every company’s 
dividends need adjustment from time to time if 
the theory of participating insurance is to re- 
main worthy of the confidence of the public. 

So — at our lower guaranteed premium, our 
prospect can buy from 7.6 to 16% more life 
insurance and have that same increase in 
guaranteed cash values, assuming that cash 
values per $1000 are the same. At the same 
time he is from 7.6% to 16% less dependent 
upon the non-guaranteed chances of equal re- 
sults. In the meanwhile, isn’t it life insurance 
he is wanting? I thought that was the main 
idea, so here is 7.6% to 16% more of it for the 
same guaranteed premium. 


NEW ENGLAND 


THE COMPANY THAT FOUNDEO MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA—1635 











